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HEIDELBERG, 


HIS    city,    with  its    university 

and  its  ruined  castle,  claimed 

to    be    the   grandest   ruin    in 

Germany,    is    the    Mecca    to 

which  all  European  travelers 

I    turn  longing  eyes. 

Heidelberg  is  most  beautifully  situated 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neckar.     By 


the  way,  the  name  recalls  my  school  days, 
when  we  sang  of  the  flowing  "Neckar 
River."  At  the  entrance  of  the  pictur- 
esque Neckar  Valley,  Heidelberg,  the  ideal, 
is  situated.  It  has  only  about  35,000  in- 
habitants, but  it's  university  is  attended  by 
students  from  far  and  near,  which  con- 
stantly give  it  new  life,  while  its  ruins  are 
world-famed  and  are  widely  visited.  His- 
tory throws  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
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town,  which  was  first  brought  into  promi- 
nence when  the  Count  Palatine  Otto  of 
Wittelsbach  obtained  its  possession  from 
the  Bishop  of  Worms,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  seat  of  government  in  1228. 
Heidelberg  has  suffered  the  horrors  of  re- 
peated wars;  has  time  and  again  been  de- 
vastated, even  burnt  and  destroyed.  Then 
a  new  town  would  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one.  Heidelberg  enjoyed  much 
prosperity  until  the  commencement  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  when  it  was 
bombarded  by  Tilly,  and  in  1622  taken 
by  the  imperialist  troops.  Then  it 
was  sacked,  the  inhabitants  cruelly  tor- 
tured and  many  massacred.  In  1634  it 
was  captured  by  the  Swedes  and  French, 
who  in  their  turn  plundered  and  murdered 
her  citizens.  So  great  was  their  distress 
at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  hunger  drove 
them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
But  its  worst  horror  was  yet  to  come. 

In  1693  Louis  XIV  of  France  sent  a 
French  army  across  the  Rhine  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Turenne,  to  devas- 
tate the  Palatinate.  By  him  the  castle 
was  captured,  while  five  of  his  regiments 
pillaged  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Who- 
ever were  found  on  the  streets  were  driven 
into  the  Holy  Ghost  Church,  crowding  its 
capacity.  The  enemy  then  plundered  the 
church,  committing  nameless  outrages  in 
the  holy  place.  The  horror  was  crowned 
by  the  wanton  setting  fire  to  the  church  and 
steeple  over  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate 
people  whose  groans  and  shrieks  would 
move  to  pity  even  a  heart  of  stone.  But 
unheeded  they  fell  on  those  steeped  in  vice 
and  sin.  There,  with  the  bells  above  them 
beginning  to  melt,  the  people  were  held, 
then  they  were  let  out  and  driven  into  the 
Capuchin  Convent  and  garden,  where  they 
were  shockingly  ill-treated.  Under  the 
continuance  of  wicked,  horrible  deeds,  the 
entire  town  was  devoured  by  fire,  even  re- 
duced to  ashes.      All  this  time  Louis  was 


reveling  in  court  festivities  and  licentious- 
ness, robed  in  costly  apparel,  his  toilet 
daily  watched  by  hundreds  of  his  senile 
supporters. 

When  informed  of  this  frightful  atrocity 
Louis  ordered  a  Te  Deum  sung  at  Notre 
Dame,  and  a  medal  struck  bearing  on  one 
side  his  effigy,  and  the  inscription  "Rex 
Christianismus,"  and  on  the  reverse  a  rep- 
resentation of  Heidelberg  in  flames,  with 
the  legend  "Heidelberga  deleta,  1693."  All 
this  solemn  mockery,  originating  in  the 
depraved  mind  of  Louis,  shows  to  what 
depths  fallen  human  nature  can  descend. 
Heidelberg  slowly  arose  from  her  bed  of 
ashes  and  more  than  a  century  later,  1802, 
came  under  the  rule  of  Baden,  then  began 
another  reign  of  prosperity. 

Between  the  station  and  the  new  bridge 
lies  a  beautiful  and  extensive  garden, 
which  specially  attracts  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion. The  Anlagen,  a  wide,  grand  ave- 
nue, extends  on  the  south  side.  The 
Hauptstrasse  runs  parallel  with  the  Anla- 
gen, here  the  principal  shops  are  situated. 
They  are  fine  ones  too,  where  choice  fabrics 
are  on  sale.  On  the  north  side  runs  the 
river  Neckar,  its  waters  clear  and  limpid, 
ever  musically  rolling  along,  and  there  is 
a  superb  neuenheim  at  the  foot  of  those 
vine-clad  hills.  Picturesque  and  restful  is 
the  view  from  here;  after  gazing  attentively 
around,  near  and  far,  the  eye  rests  again, 
gladly  on  this  attractive  scene,  the  Neckar 
glistening  under  the  sun's  warm,  bright 
rays  shines  gloriously. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  end  of 
the  Anlagen,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure 
was  built  in  1385,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
church,  on  whose  door  .Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  thesis.  The  spire  is 
of  fine,  open  work,  very  ornamental.  The 
building,  as  it  has  been  restored,  reminds 
one  of  an  English  country  church. 

The  Heidelberg  University,  situated  in 
the  Ludvig  Platz,  was  founded  in  1836  by 
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the  Elector,  Rupert  I,  and  is  celebrated  all 
over  Europe.  The  building  is  quite  plain 
in  appearance,  unattractive  to  the  casual 
visitor. 

The  University  Library,  near  by,  was 
founded  by  Louis  III,  1410-36.  By  him 
the  library  contained  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  the  University. 
Later  Otto  Henry,  returning  from  his 
travels  in  the  east,  presented  it  with  a 
large  number  of  Syrian,  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. Henry  also  sent  a  special  com- 
missioner to  the  principal  book  marts  of 
Europe,  thus  some  very  valuable  manu- 
scripts were  obtained.  For  those  on  geo- 
graphical work  alone,  he  is  said  to  have 
paid  2,000  flourins,  a  large  sum  for  those 
days. 

Tilly,  after  looting  Heidelberg,  presented 
this  valuable  collection  to  the  Pope,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  returned  by  Pope 
Pius  Vn  in  1815.  It  is  also  said  of  Tilly, 
among  other  acts  of  vandalism,  after  sack- 
ing the  castle  he  littered  his  horse  with  the 
manuscripts.  The  present  library  contains 
Luther's  translation  of  Isaiah,  manuscript, 
the  prayer  book  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
.James  I  of  England,  the  oldest  known 
German  newspaper,  date  1609,  besides 
autographs  and  a  number  of  valuable  im- 
prints. 

In  the  choir  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Church  the 
Electors  were  interred.  A  century  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  and  finish  of  this 
church,  from  the  close  of  the  14th  to  close  of 
the  15th  century.  Destructive  raids,  prin- 
cipally the  raid  of  the  French  in  1698, have 
deprived  the  church  of  its  monuments,  so 
that  only  the  monument  of  Rupert  and  his 
consort  remains.  In  1705  a  wall  was  built  in 
the  church,  dividing  it  into  two  portions, 
by  Count  Palatine  Johann  Wilhelm,  the 
Roman  Catholics  worshiping  in  the  choir, 
the  Protestants  in  the  nave.  Elector 
Charles    Philip    endeavored    to    have    this 


wall  taken  down,  and  the  Protestant  ser- 
vices stopped,  failing  in  which  he  moved 
the  Electoral  Court  from  Heidelberg  to 
Manheim  in  1720. 

The  Ritter  Inn  is  the  only  ancient  build- 
ing which  escaped  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  in  1693.  Erected  in  1592  by  a 
Hugenot  refugee,  the  facade  of  beautiful, 
elaborate  design,  is  evidently  a  copy  of 
that  of  the  Otto  Heinrich's  Ban  at  the  cas- 
tle. It  is  ornamented  by  figures  of  Frank- 
ish  Kings.  Portraits  of  the  builder  and  his 
wife  are  in  the  middle  row,  those  of  their 
children  appear  below. 

We  now  reach  the  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
perhaps  the  finest,  most  picturesque  ruin 
in  Germany.  Founded  by  Count  Palatine 
Rudolph  I  in  1300,  it  was  strongly  fortified 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Elector  Fred- 
erick I.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Otto  Heinrich  in  1556,  ard  afterwards  by 
Frederick  V,  whose  wife  was  Princess  Eliz- 
abeth of  England.  It  was  devastated  and 
ruined  in  1689  and  again  in  1693,  when  it 
was  burned  by  the  French.  Elector  Carl 
Theodore  rebuilt  it  in  1718-20,  but  in  1764 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  set  it  on 
fire,  reducing  it  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 

Entering  the  castle  grounds,  tiie  Eliza- 
beth Porte  attracts  us  with  its  beauty,  laid 
out  as  it  is  like  an  English  garden.  It 
was  so  designed  by  Elizabeth, wife  of  Fred- 
erick V,  an  English  princess.  After  the 
completion  of  the  garden,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  princess,  her  husband  had  the 
Elizabeth  Porte  erected  as  a  surprise  to 
her.  Students  of  the  university  practically 
study  botany  here,  on  all  the  trees  are  la- 
belled their  scientific  names.  A  little  par- 
adise, the  spot  breathes  of  the  past;  loit- 
ering here  today  among  its  ruins  we  can- 
not gaze  upon  it  without  partaking  of  its 
spirit;  the  past  lives  in  the  present.  How 
much  of  ruin  has  come  down  to  us  all  over 
the  world!  Vast  temples  in  the  land  of  the 
Nile  and  the  islands  of  the  sea;  in  Syria, 
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Palestine  and  America.  Cities  of  those 
whose  dust  clings  to  our  feet  as  we  softly 
tread,  breaking  the  silence  of  sleeping 
ages! 

Spikes  of  the  old  portcullis  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  roof,  after  we  cross  the 
moat,  which  once  was  filled  with  water. 
In  the  courtyard  is  Ruprecht's  Bau,  a 
Gothic  structure  erected  by  Rupert  II  and 
rebuilt  by  Louis  V.  The  imperial  eagle 
with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  ascension  of  the  Elec- 
tor Rupert  to  the  throne  of  Rome.  Two 
angels  holding  a  rosary  and  the  fountain 
supported  by  the  four  columns  of  marble 
brought  by  Charlemagne  from  his  palace 
at  Ingelheim,  are  beautiful  and  full  of 
poetic  thoughts.  This  well,  once  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  has  by  the  lapse  of 
time  been  filled  up  to  only  sixty  feet.  The 
portions  of  the  building  restored  here  are 
let  to  visitors  as  apartments.  This  is  an 
inviting  spot  to  dream  a  summer  dream  of 
the  long  ago. 

Oh  that  we  had  time  to  linger  here,  but 
the  American  spirit  is  to  go,  go;  and  that 
same  spirit  is  intuitive  and  appreciative — 
senses  and  undtrstands  in  a  moment  what 
would  take  a  slow  nature  an  almost  inter- 
minable time.  Thus  do  we  study  Heidel- 
berg. Its  picturesque  beauty  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  thrills  the 
heart,  the  mind  becomes  meditative,  in- 
spired by  the  beauty  and  vastness  of  its 
ruins. 

Ruprecht's  Halle,  or  Bandhaus,  said  to 
be  the  ancient  chapel  of  Rupert  I,  was 
erected  in  1300.  Bv  Frederick  IV  it  was 
restored,  the  lower  story  made  into  a  ban- 
queting hall.  Here  the  students  celebrate 
their  annual  festivities,  songs  and  laughter 
are  indulged  in,  the  professors  participat- 
ing in  the  general  holiday. 

In  the  cellar  below  the  Bandhaus  is  the 
celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun,  where  49,000 
gallons,  or  280,000  bottles  of  wine  may  be 


stored.  Elector  Louis  was  its  founder  in 
1664.  In  1751  it  was  restored,  and  it  has 
been  filled  twelve  times.  The  grotesque 
figure  is  that  of  Perker,  the  court  jester  of 
Elector  Charles  Philip. 

The  Great  Balcony  was  erected  in  1610, 
A  vaulted  passage  leads  to  it  out  of  the 
court.  It  is  one  of  the  more  picturesque 
portions  of  the  castle.  From  this  Balcony 
we  view  the  town  and  the  lovely  Neckar 
valley. 

The  Octagon  Tower,  which  formerly 
strengthened  the  casble,  is  the  best  pre- 
served. 

The  Elizabethan  Bau  is  a  large  though 
rather  unpretentious  building,  but  it  is  his- 
torical as  well  as  romantic,  having  been 
erected  by  Frederick  V  for  the  reception 
of  his  bride,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
England. 

The  "Thick  Tower"  rose  from  the  rocks 
below,  seven  stories — 235  feet.  Its  upper 
story,  once  the  banqueting  hall  of  Freder- 
ick V,  where  it  is  said  a  hundred  tables 
could  be  placed,  shares  in  the  general 
ruin  with  the  "Blown-up  Tower,"  whose 
massive  walls  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  thick,  narrow  loop  holes  alone  pierc- 
ing it — this  tower  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1693. 

The  castle  gardens,  beautifully  laid  out, 
command  a  view  of  the  castle  and  its  en- 
chanting surroundings. 

The  Carlos  Thor  (gate),  erected  in  1755, 
was  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the  people  to 
Elector  Charles  Theodore,  who  declared 
his  intention  (never  fulfilled)  to  re-estab- 
lish his  court  at  Heidelberg. 

Softly  we  tread,  where  once  reigned 
courtly  splendor.  The  breezes  sigh  as  it 
were  a  requiem  over  the  dead;  but  the 
birds  carol  joyously  in  the  trees,  busily 
fluttering  from  bough  to  bough.  The 
bride  is  being  welcomed  to  her  downy  nest 
— love  still  is  king,  and  the  bird  love-songs 
are    bewitching    as   when    courtiers    and 
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knights  engaged  in  scenes  of   festivity  at 
the  castle  of  Heidelberg. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 
XXIV. 

My  Bear  Son:  — 

You  have,  perhaps,  heard  people  talk 
about  "imaginary  troubles"  and  have  won- 
dered how  people  could  even  be  concerned 
about  things  that  are  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  imagination.  You  may, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  imaginary  trouble  of  very  many  people 
in  this  world  is  far  greater  than  the  trouble 
that  comes  to  them  through  any  occur- 
rences of  life.  Now  it  is  very  easy  for  one 
to  cultivate  the  imagination  so  that  it 
becomes  with  them  a  habit  of  life,  and 
thus  daily  their  speculations  and  imagin- 
ary misgivings  become  not  only  more  num- 
erous, but  more  painful.  Those  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  we  call  the  imagina- 
tion, though  in  themselves  very  unreal 
and  perhaps  never  likely  to  happen, 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mis- 
eries of  this  world,  that,  after  all,  we 
should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  evils 
of  false  imaginations. 

The  imagination  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  faculties  of  the  mind;  and  in 
another  letter  I  may  sometime  tell  you 
about  how  you  can  make  this  faculty  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  knowledge.  In 
this,  however,  I  desire  to  describe  to  you 
how  it  operates  and  how  you  are  to  guard 
against  its  evil  consequences,  for  those 
faculties  which  God  intended  for  a  most 
beneficent  use,  may  also  become  a  source 
of  evil.  In  the  beginning,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  what  we  see  and  hear  by  means  of 
our  imagination  is  more  than  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  what  we  can  see  or 
hear  by  our  eyes  or  ears.  You  can  then 
comprehend  what  an  untruthful    thing  our 


imagination  may  be,  and  it  is  so  danger- 
ous to  have  a  false  imagination,  because 
the  untruth  which  it  whispers  is  like  the 
father  of  lies— the  greatest  of  all  liars.  Per- 
haps it  never  occurred  to  you,  that  one  of 
the  worst  lying  habits  that  anyone  can  ac- 
quire, is  the  habit  of  lying  to  oneself,  and 
that  one  does  by  means  of  a  distorted 
imagination. 

Every  mind,  though  it  possess  very  little 
intelligence,  is  constantly  undergoing  a 
process  of  reasoning;  in  fact,  we  are  rea- 
soning all  the  time,  trying  to  think  things 
out.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  among 
all  men  to  get  some  kind  of  results 
or  reach  some  sort  of  conclusions,  and 
these  conclusions  that  men  reach  about 
the  affairs  of  life,  about  the  conduct  of 
their  neighbors,  about  the  friendship  of 
their  companions,  about  the  relationship 
which  they  occupy  to  others,  are  in  a  large 
degree  a  measure  of  their  happiness  and 
likewise  a  measure  of  their  ability  to  do 
good.  Now  if  we  waited  before  we  began 
to  reason  about  things  till  we  knew  all  the 
facts  accurately,  our  reasoning  habits 
would  be  very  limited  indeed.  When, 
therefore,  we  come  to  think  about  it,  most 
of  our  reasoning  is  based  upon  things 
which  we  assume  to  be  true — indeed,  I 
might  say,  which  we  imagine  to  be  true. 
We  will  therefore  understand  how  very 
necessary  it  is  that  our  imaginations  be 
good  rather  than  bad;  that  they  be  en- 
couraging rather  than  discouraging;  that 
they  lead  us  to  the  bright  side  of  life  rath- 
er than  the  dark  side  of  life;  that  they  help 
us  to  see  more  good  that  is  in  others  and 
less  of  the  evil. 

These  imaginations  are  what  logicians 
sometimes  call  premises,  that  is,  the  stand- 
point from  which  one  reasons  and  draws 
conclusions.  You  can  readily  see  that  if 
you  start  out  to  reason  by  means  of  an 
imagination  that  is  false,  what  a  world  of 
error  and  trouble  it  will  lead  you  to.  As 
a  word  of  caution  then,  every  boy,  in  fact. 
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everybody,  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  imaginations  that  are  false.  As  a 
working  rule  of  life,  where  you  are  not 
absolutely  positive  or  certain,  it  is  always 
better  to  assume  that  things  are  good 
rather  than  that  they  are  bad;  that  men  are 
friendly  rather  than  that  they  are  enemies; 
that  people  think  well  of  you  rather  than 
that  they  are  against  you,  since  the  con- 
clusions you  reach  under  such  imagin- 
ations rather  tend  to  make  you  both  happy 
and  hopeful. 

You  may  ask,  then,  what  the  results 
would  be  if  you  were  to  assume  that  some- 
one thought  well  of  you  when  in  reality  be 
thought  evil  of  you,  and  what  the  effect  of 
the  conclusions  you  would  reach  under 
such  circumstances  would  be.  In  the  first 
place,  if  you  imagined  that  someone 
who  thought  well  of  you  who  really  thought 
evil  of  you,  your  attitude  toward  such  a 
person  would  be  such  a  friendly  one  that 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  converting 
an  enemy  into  a  friend,  and  then  you 
would  be  relieved  of  those  prejudices,  mis- 
givings and  suspicions  that  really  make 
people  so  very  unliappy.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  conclusions  which  people 
reach  by  arguing  from  their  imaginations 
are  conclusions  that  affect  very  often  no 
one  else  in  the  world  but  themselves.  They 
are  conclusions  which  they  lock  up  within 
their  own  souls  and  which  are  troublesome 
to  them  just  in  proportion  to  their  evil  na- 
ture. 

Now  if  in  the  arguing  processes  of  one's 
life  he  reaches  two  unhappy  conclusion's 
where  he  reaches  one  good  one  you  can 
readily  understand  that  there  will  be  in 
his  life  a  preponderance  of  unhappy  and 
and  unhelpful  thoughts.  We  have  enough 
troubles  in  this  world  that  are  real  trou- 
bles, which  have  some  foundation  in  facts; 
we  should,  therefore,  not  add  to  them  im- 
aginary troubles,  for  oUr  imaginations 
grow  upon  us,  and  the  poorest  man  in  this 
world  is  the  man  who  has  accumulated  the 


greatest  supply  of  those  unhappy  imagin- 
ations, suspicious  feelings  and  hateful 
misgivings  towards  his  fellowman.  On  the 
contrary,  there  can  be  no  richer  man  in 
this  world  than  he  whose  accumulations 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  are  inspiring, 
hopeful,  uplifting,  and  joyful.  You  may 
now  appreciate  the  admonition  of  the  ad- 
age: "Don't  borrow  trouble." 


BESSIE  WARRINGTON. 

CHAPTER   FIRST. 

0  and  fro  upon  the  green  sward 
that  carpeted  the  grounds  in 
front  of  herparentshome.Bessie 
Worthington  walked  with  un- 
certain step;  and  judging  by  the 
occasional  brief  halts  she  made 
in  her  walk,  together  with  the  way  she  now 
and  again  drew  her  finger  tips  across  her 
brow  it  was  evident  she  was  troubled,  that 
something  of  a  burdensome  nature  was 
taxing  her  mental  strength. 

Her  father,  a  prominent  resident  of  Ches- 
terfield, England,  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
extensive  iron  and  coal  industry  of  the 
same  place — had  furnished  his  daughter 
with  such  educational  advantages  that  it 
was  but  natural  he  would  hope  to  see  her 
attain  something  more  than  the  average 
girl.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  Bessie, 
being  blessed  with  a  keen  comprehension, 
and  being  altogether  such  a  charming  soul 
as  to  win  the  respect  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, had  already  attained  the  position 
of  governess  in  the  "High  School"  of  the 
town. 

Ever  zealously  prepared  to  protect  his 
daughter  against  the  advances  of  casual 
admirers,  it  was  nevertherless  the  constant 
boast  of  Mr.  Warrington  that  he  would 
never  interfere  in  his  daughter's  choice  of  a 
husband,  provided  the  love  match  was  of 
a  reciprocal  nature. 

It  was   when    Bessie  had  attained  her 
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twenty-first  year  of  age  that  James  Ains- 
worth — an  exemplary  young  man  of  Chest- 
erfield, and  withal,  an  active  member  of 
the  same  religious  fraternity  that  the  War- 
rington's adhered  to,  began  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  Bessie,  and  was  shortly  after- 
ward received  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
parents  as  a  suitor  worthy  of  their  daugh- 
ter's affection. 

A  year  or  so  had  passed,  during  which 
time  their  love  for  each  other  had  grown 
deeper  and  firmer  until  nothing  remained 
but  the  naming  of  and  the  preparing  for 
the  auspicious  occasion  when  unitedly 
they  could  begin  to  live  for  each  other. 
But  the  unexpected  had  happened,  the  re- 
sults of  which  had  placed  Bessie  in  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  the  opening  of 
our  story  finds  her. 

After  pacing  the  lawn  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  anon  casting  a  furtive 
look  along  the  narrow,  hedge-bowered  lane 
that  skirted  her  father's  property,  she  re- 
traced her  steps  into  the  house  and  at  once 
sought  relief  by  asssisting  her  mother  in 
attending  to  the  various  duties  of  the 
home. 

"Bessie,  dear,  I  know  it's  a  heavy  blow 
to  you,"  said  the  matron  of  the  house  to 
her  daughter,  as  the  daughter  was  doing 
her  best  to  put  a  cupboard,  behind  which 
she  had  been  sweeping  back  into  its  place; 
"but,"  continued  she,  "You  must  try  and 
forget  him.  After  the  letter  I  sent  him 
yesterday  it's  hardly  likely  Mr.  Ainsworth 
will  visit  us  again.  As  I  said  before,  I 
know  it's  a  very  distressing  blow  to  you, 
but  everything  will  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end.  Neither  your  father  nor  I  have  any 
•ill  feelings  against  Mr.  Ainsworth,  not  in 
the  least;  but  to  the  course  he  has  adopted 
we  are,  I  assure  you,  both  bitterly  opposed 
and  would  rather  have  you  laid  in  your 
grave  than  see  you  the  wife  of  that  man. 
You  must,  for  our  sakts  as  much  as  your 
own,  entirely  forget  him  and  not  recognize 
him  under  any  circumstances  whatever." 


"Mother,  while  it  is  true  that  .Jem  has 
reached  a  point  in  his  life  where  at  present 
I  lack  courage  to  follow  him,  I  can't  en- 
tirely ignore  him;  no,  I  can  never  do  that.  I 
assure  you,  mother,  continued  Bessie, 
"that  despite  the  strange  course  Jem  hae 
recently  taken,  I  still  love  him,  and  it's" 
hard  to  give  him  up,  but  for  your  sake  I'Ui 
make  the  sacrifice." 

"If  James  Ainsworth 's  love  for  you  had 
been  genuine  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  in- 
different to  your  feelings  as  to  take  what 
appears  to  me  the  idiotic  course  that  he 
has,"  said  the  mother  in  a  severe  tone  of 
voice. 

At  this  point  Bessie  left  the  house,  and 
again  sought  the  lawn. 

A  few  moments  later  Mr.  Warrington 
entered,  and  that  an  anusual  weight  bur- 
dened his  mind  was  evidenced  when  a  few 
minutes  later  he  informed  his  wife  that  he 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  give  up  his  position, 
and  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 

"The  very  idea  of  you  giving  up  your 
position  and  moving  elsewhere  purposely 
to  get  Bessie  out  of  that  man's  way  is  sim- 
ply preposterous.  Rest  assured  that  what- 
ever hopes  James  Ainsworth  may  entertain 
of  having  our  daughter  for  a  wife,  shall  be 
shattered  next  time  I  see  him.  I'll  see  to 
it  that  he  has  no  part  in  our  family,  either 
relatively  or  otherwise." 

"I  saw  him  while  bn  my  way  home," 
interrupted  Mr.  Warrington,  "and  although 
I  tried  my  best  to  avoid  him,  he  followed 
me  for  a  considerable  distance  and  craved 
for  a  few  minutes'  talk  so  that  he  might 
explain,  as  he  said,  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  course,''  continued  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, "I  was  almost  compelled  to  say  some- 
thing, and  accordingly  told  him  it  was  my 
earnest  wish  that  he'd  trouble  us  no  more 
with  his  presence." 

"I  think  that  after  the  letter  I  sent  him 
yesterday,  he'll  hanlly  care  to  explain  any- 
thing," replied  the  wife,  turning  to  resume 
her  household  duties. 
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"Foolish  Jemmy,"  ejaculated  Mr.  War- 
rington, turning  in  his  chair  and  taking  on 
a  rf^flective  mood,  "I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  what  in  the  world  induced 
him  to  take  the  retrogade  course  that  he 
has,  unless  it  be  that  he's  seeking  notor- 
iety. Had  he  turned  Mahometan  or 
something  of  that  kind,''  continued  Mr. 
Warrington,  "I  might  have  smothered  my 
scruples;  but  to  connect  himself  with  the  dis- 
solute community  of  Mormons  is  something 
that  I  can't  comprehend  or," — here  Mr. 
Warrington  again  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  while  with  upraised  clenched  fist  he 
<3eclared  that  he  would  never  suffer  a  Mor- 
mon to  have  part  or  parcel  in  hi?  family  or 
inheritance. 

"Where  is  Bessie  now?"  he  suddenly 
asked,  rising  from  his  seat,  and,  a  few 
moments  later,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
a  window  taking  in  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
lawn. 

"She  can't  be  far  away,  for  but  a  few 
minutes  ago  she  was  arranging  the  vases 
on  the  mantle  shelf  in  the  parlor,"  an- 
swered his  better  half. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  at  length  said  the 
husband,  a  very  expressive  and  philosophic 
kind  of  look  meanwhile  covering  his  face, 
"there  she  is  away  down  the  lane  talking 
love  to  Jem  Ainsworth,  and  if  the  pair  of 
them  are  not  taking  us  for  old  simpletons, 
I'm  sadly  mistaken  in  judgment.  I  just 
feel  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  that's  what  I 
do,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  "I'll  be  a 
third  party  to  this  love  affair,  and  there 
shall  be  no  fooling  about  it,  either." 

With  these  words  hardly  passed  from  his 
lips  he  was  out  of  the  house,  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  was  hurrying  in  the 
direction  of  the  unsuspecting  lovers. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Fearing  that  after  receiving  the  forbid- 
ding letter  sent  him  by  her  mother  the  day 
previous,  Jem,  with  his  usual  courage  and 


love  of  fair  play,  would  come  to  explain 
matters  and  by  so  doing  probably  cause  a 
scene,  Bessie  had  ventured  out  into  the 
lane  with  the  hope  of  meeting  him  and 
turning  him  from  his  purpo  ic  as  well  as  of 
saving  him  from  what  she  believed  a  deep 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  her  father.  She 
loved  Jem,  but  owing  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  prejudice  instilled  into  her  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  trash  stories  published 
about  the  sect  that  was  everywhere  "spoken 
against"  she  now  felt  that  Jem  had 
brought  her  to  a  way  in  which  she  could 
not  submissively  follow  him. 

Should  he  fail  to  remove  the  cloud  that 
now  darkened  her  way  to  happiness,  she 
also  would  refuse  to  stake  her  well-earned 
reputation  upon  what  she  considered  so 
small  and  doubtful  an  issue  as  the  Mor- 
mon faith,  and  for  the  honor  of  her  folks, 
would  break  off  all  engagements  and  sever 
the  last  tie  of  friendship  between  them. 
She  dreaded  to  do  it,  and  determined  that 
not  until  her  strongest  persuasions  to  turn 
him  had  proved  futile,  would  she  give  him 
up. 

Despite  her  troubled  state  of  mind. and  the 
sad  part  she  was  about  to  t;  ke  in  the  real 
drama  of  life,  Bessie  could  not  stay  her 
hands  from  gathering  some  of  the  wild 
flowers  that  adorned  that  particular  lane 
which  during  the  summer  months  was  an 
ideal  retreat  for  all  who  loved  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature.  The  wild  and  profuse  honey- 
suckle did  not  in  any  way  suit  her  fancy; 
the  stately  foxglove,  together  with  the 
buttercu-  is  and  daises,  were  altogether  too 
cumbersome  and  common;  so  accordingly 
she  bestowed  her  attention  upon  a  small 
patch  of  forget-me-nots,  and  it  was  while- 
plucking  and  artistically  arranging  them  in 
bouquet  form  that  Jem  rounded  a  bend  in 
the  lane,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  was  al- 
most by  her  side  before  she  was  aware  of 
his  presence. 

A  few  moments'   conversation   between 
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them  was  sufficient  to  convince  her  that 
instead  of  being  agitated  and  upset  in  his 
mind,  he  was  --/onderfully  calm  and  col- 
lected and  betrayed  not  the  least  sign  of 
disappointment  or  anger  at  the  cruel  ver- 
dict mailed  to  him  by  her  mother  the  prev- 
ious day. 

"Thought  I'd  come  and  learn  your  ver- 
dict in  regard  to  the  great  sin  of  heresy  as 
charged  to  me  by  your  mother,"  eventu- 
ally ventured  Jem. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  any  specific  charge 
made  against  you,  only  in  that  you  have 
renounced  the  Christian  faith,  and  have 
joined  the  Mormons,"  answered  Bessie. 

"Not  content  with  dubbing  me  an  her- 
etic, a  son  of  Belial,  and  as  one  who  has 
sold  myself  to  do  evil,  your  mother  warns 
me  to  keep  away  from  your  home,  as  she's 
afraid  you'll  all  become  contaminated  by 
the  impure  atmosphere  in  which  I  move," 
said  Jem. 

''Mother  knows  better,"  spoke  up  Bessie 
intelligently,  "but  you  know  what  reproach 
the  term  Mormon  brings  with  it,  and  I 
don't  see  what  respect  you  had  for  your- 
self to  espouse  such  an  unpopular  faith." 

"To  hear  was  to  believe,  to  believe  was 
to  obey;  and  honestly,  my  sweet  girl,  I 
couldn't  help  myself."  replied  Ainsworth. 

"You  can  hold  respect  for  the  Mormons 
without  joining  their  church,  can't  you'?'' 
queried  the  girl. 

"That  would  be  cowardice  indeed  on 
my  part,  answered  her  lover. 

"To  prevent  estrangement  between  us, 
and  to  satisfy  my  folks,  let  Mormonism 
alone,  for  awhile  at  least,  will  you  Jem?" 
urged  the  girl. 

"To  do  so  would  be  to  set  my  soul  on 
fire  of  hell,"  answered  the  young  Mormon, 
"and  much  as  I  love  you,"  here  he  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  during  which  time  the 
girl,  noticing  the  hesitancy,  pleaded,  "for 
my  sake.  Jem,  will  you?  " 

"Bessie,  for  your  sake  I  could  die, but  will 
not  live  a  hypocrite  in  the  sight  of  heaven." 


"I  begin  to  see  now  that  your  love  for 
me  is  noi  so  intense  as  I  thought  it."  .«aid 
the  girl,  "and  I  want  to  tell  you,  Jem 
Ainsworth  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
parting  of  the  way  where  we  must  separate 
and  that  forever." 

"Bessie.  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk 
like  that;  it  cuts  me;  but  tell  me,  m  ly  I 
hope  to  meet  with  you  again?" 

"Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Ainsworth." 

"When?" 

"^^'hen  Jerusalem  is  rebuilt,"  answered 
the  girl  with  a  stoiciil  kind  of  laugh  accom- 
panying her  words. 

For  a  few  moments  the  young  Mormon 
was  silent,  but  finally  realizing  the  weight 
of  the  cruel  rebuff,  he  said  "Thank  you, 
Bessie.'' 

This  magnanimous  answer  cut  her  to  the 
quick,  for,  notwithstanding  her  prejudices 
against  his  newly  acquired  faith,  her  love 
for  him  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

"Jem,  I'm  sorry  it  has  come  to  this." 
replied  the  girl  somewhat  sadly,  "but  it's 
your  own  fault." 

"I,  too,  am  sorry  that  so  trifling  a  mat- 
ter— which  really  is  little  more  than  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot — should  part  us," 
answered  the  young  man,  "but  I  hope 
you  11  reconsider  your  verdict  and  come  to 
my  way  of  thinking  as  I  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  you." 

"Let's  try  and  forget  each  other,''  sug- 
gested the  girl,  "but,"  added  she  after  a 
pause,  "should  vou  at  any  time  feel  dis- 
posed to  right  matters,  you  know  where  I 
live,  and  I'm  sure  our  folks  will  welcome 
you  to  our  midst  again." 

"liefore  we  part  may  I  ask  a  favor  of 
you?"  asked  the  young  Mormon,  as  he 
toyed  with  a  ribbon  that  hung  from  Bes- 
sie's neck  and  which  just  then  was  flutter- 
ing before  a   gentle  breeze  that  had  set  in. 

"(Certainly,  Jem" 

"Well,  Bessie,  as  most  of  the  informa- 
tion you  have  of  the  Mormons  has  been 
gathered  from  their  opponents  who  are  gen- 
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erally  prone  to  misconstrue  that  which 
they  cannot  successfully  combat,  may  I 
ask,  as  a  last  request,  that  you  attend  a 
Mormon  meeting  tomorrow  evening,  when 
you  may  learn  some  truth  concerning  the 
noble,  but  unpopular  people  whom  I  am 
now  happy  to  be  associated  with." 

'Are    you    the    preacher   for   the    occa- 
sion?" quizzed  the  girl. 

"Mr.  Axton,  a  missionary,  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  the  other  side  of  the 
story,"  answered  young  Ainsworth. 

"No-,  Jem,  at  present  I  don't  care  to 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  story;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth  you  might  as  well  expect  me 
to  take  "the  veil"  in  the  Magdalene  con- 
vent out  there  on  the  hill  as  to  hope  I  shall 
ever  join  the  Mormons  with  Ihe  gloomy 
prospect  of  ending  my  days  in  the  walled, 
city  by  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake." 

"Then  take  the  veil,"  answered  Ains- 
worth rather  sharply,  for  he  had  at  last  be- 
come somewhat  nettled  at  the  cold  re- 
sponse given  to  his  well-meant  sugges- 
tion. 

"Take  the  veil,  eh!  and  immure  herself 
in  the  cloisters  of  one  of  your  unhallowed 
Pagodas  in  Utah,"  more  hissed  than  spoke 
Mr.  Warrington  who  just  happening  to 
hear  Ainsworth's  last  utterance  had  almost 
fallen  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the 
lane  to  stop  any  further  palavering. 

Realizing  that  her  father  was  laboring 
under  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the 
conversation  that  had  passed  between 
.Jem  and  herself,  Bessie  was  about  to  ex- 
plain when  Mr.  Warrington  cut  short  her 
sentence  by  commanding  her  to  return  to 
the  house,  and  telling  her  that  should  she 
persist  in  coveting  the  companionship  of 
base  heretics,  he  would  disown  her  as  his 
child  forever. 

"While  it  is  possible  he  may  be  deluded 
.Jem  is  not  base  in  principle;  neither  am  I 
longing  for  heretical  associations,"  replied 
Bessie  curtly,  standing  on  her  own  dig- 
nity. 


"Less  talk,  girl,  and  do  as  I  tell  you,  or 
things  may  turn  out  unpleasant  here- 
about," said  Mr.  Warrmgton  in  a  deter- 
mined tone  of  voice. 

"Just  a  moment,  father,"  replied  Bessie, 
who  well  understood  what  it  meant  stub- 
bornly to  contest  his  judgment,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  realized  that  under  the  condi- 
tions then  existing,  the  question  of  marriage 
anyway  was  banished  between  her  and 
.James  Ainsworth. 

"Take  these  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her 
to  remember  me  in  kindness,"  reqrested 
Bessie,  as  she  a  moment  later  passed  the 
little  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  into  Jem's 
care,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  rest  on  the  many  little  pleas- 
ures enjoyed  in  the  society  of  good  Mrs. 
Ainsworth,  who  had  already  learned  to  love 
her  almost  as  one  of  her  own. 

Barely  had  the  little  bouquet  changed 
hands  when  it  was  snatched  from  the  hold" 
er's  grasp  by  the  now  irate  parent,  who, 
after  thrusting  the  young  Mormon  aside, 
turned  and  commenced  rudely  to  push 
Bessi(!  by  the  shoulders  along  the  way  be- 
fore him. 

"No  fooling  with  me,"  spoke  he  in  a 
boisterous  way,  "if  you  wish  to  follow  his 
demoralized  course  do  so;  but  if  not,  tell 
him  so  to  his  face  and  have  done  with 
him.'' 

With  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins 
tingling  with  indignation  at  sight  of  the 
humilation  to  which  Bessie  was  being  sub- 
jected, as  well  as  the  unreasonable  attitude 
assumed  by  the  father,  .Jem  at  once  fol- 
lowed after  and  when  upon  the  point  of 
advising  Mr.  Warrington  to  calm  his  feel- 
ings was  knocked  flat  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  that  frothy-brained,  straight- 
laced  religionist. 

"Father,"  said  Bessie,  turning  and  once 
more  taking  a  dignified  stand,  don't  put 
yourself  out  so  much;  I'm  sure  I'm  capa- 
ble of  managing  my  own  love  affairs." 

"Get  along,  girl,  it  cannot  be  other  than 
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an  evil  spirit  that  would  prompt  you  sec- 
retly to  meet  with  a  depraved  Mormon," 
said  the  parent,  who  after  delivering  him- 
self of  the  above  bitter  remark  turned  to- 
wards young  Ainsworth  and  said,  "And  if 
you  were  a  gentleman  at  all  you  wouldn't 
thrust  your  obnoxious  presence  upon  dec- 
ent people." 

Mr.  Warrington,  there's  not  a  Mormon 
in  the  world  who  for  so  trivial  a  matter 
would  be  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  assail  his 
child's  character  as  you  have  that  of  Bes- 
sie," spoke  up  young  Ainsworth. 

The  father  was  too  high-strung  as  well  as 
sensitive  to  allow  what  he  considered  so 
gross  an  insult  to  pass  vmheeded;  and 
without  any  more  ado,  he  fell  upon  the 
young  Mormon  with  the  determination  to 
dampen  his  ardor  from  seeking  the  com- 
pany of  the  Warrington  family  again. 

In  respect  for  Bessie's  feelings  Jem  did 
little  more  than  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
it  was  during  the  fracas  that  the  girl  in 
a  frantic  endeavor  to  separate  the  men  re- 
ceived such  a  stunning,  but  accidental 
blow  upon  the  head  from  the  father  as  to 
cause  her  to  reel  aside,  and  a  moment 
later  fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"Base  adherent  of  a  false  prophet,"  or 
words  to  that  effect, escaped  the  father's  lips, 
as  he  savagely  struck  the  young  Mormon 
aside  and  then  anxiously  turned  his  atten- 
tion   towards  helping  his  daughter  to  rise- 


"Father,  I  want  to  go  home,"  said  she 
in  a  feeble  tone  of  voice,  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  rise  only  to  fall  prostrate 
again  to  the  ground. 

"If  you  had  stayed  at  home,  girl,  you 
wouldn't  have " 

"Mr.  Warrington,"  suddenly  interrupted 
•Jem,  as  he  noticed  the  limp  form  of  the 
girl  become  motionless  and  her  counten- 
ance take  on  a  death- like  pallor,  "Bessie 
has  fainted  and  needs  our  united  assistance 
immediately." 

While  the  father  raised  his  child  to  a 
sitting  position  resting  her  head  against 
his  knees,  it  was  but  a  minute's  work  for 
-Jem  to  saturate  his  handkerchief  with 
water  from  a  small  pond  close  by,  and 
tenderly  lave  her  face  and  apply  other  re- 
storative methods  until  she  had  regained 
consciousness  and  strength  to  rise  and  at- 
tend to  herself. 

"Enough  of  this,  -Jem.  You  can  now  go, 
and  remember  that  from  now  on  we  are 
entire  strangers  to  each  other,"  was  Bes- 
sie's final  verdict  as  she  in  company  with 
her  father  retraced  her  steps  homeward. 

The  young  Mormon  was  too  full  of  emo- 
tion to  reply,  but  seating  himself  upon  a 
large  and  moss-covered  rock  that  was  near- 
by, he  watched  her  until  she  had  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  ot  the  house. 

Mary  Ami  Drai/coft. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 
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SUFFRAGE  QUESTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ROM  the  present  attitude  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
question  of  woman's  suffrage, 
it  really  looks  as  if  that  branch 
of  Parliament  might  bestow 
the  franchise  upon  the  women 


of  Great  Britain.  From  the  reports  that 
come  across  the  Atlantic,  it  appears  that 
not  only  is  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  in  favor  of 
woman's  suffrage,  but  that  his  predec^essor 
Balfour  is  also  favoring  the  iiieasure.  The 
suffragettes  have  within  the  last  month 
set  the  whole  kingdom  in  an  uproar. 
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What  the  house  of  Lords  would  do  with 
such  a  measure,  if  it  passed  the  commons 
seems  clear  to  those  familiar  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  upper  house,  for  it  is 
quite  freely  asserted  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  vote  against  the  measure. 
The  question  of  woman's  suffrage  in  Eng- 
land is  not  simply  a  party  question  be- 
tween the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  al- 
though it  is  generally  believed  that  Liber- 
als, more  generally  favor  the  measure 
than  the  Conservatives.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  very  largely  influenced  by  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "London  society"  of 
the  upper  classes.  The  vote  by  the  upper 
house  would  naturally  subject  that  body 
to  the  violent  attacks  of  the  women  of  the 
laooring  classes  who  so  generally  are  seek- 
ing their  enfranchisement. 

The  situation  of  woman  suffrage  in  Eng- 
land naturally  gives  rise  to  many  specula- 
tions about  the  coming  place  of  women  in 
the  larger  affairs  of  life.  In  late  years 
women  have  not  been  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  absence  in  them  of  political  rights  is  a 
source  of  unjust  discrimination.  In  Albany 
the  women  of  New  York  are  pleading  for 
a  law  making  it  mandatory  upon  the  school 
officers  to  give  women  the  same  wages  for 
the  same  work  that  they  are  giving  to  men. 
That  question  could  scarcely  have  arisen, 
had  the  women  of  New  York  enjoyed  their 
franchise. 

The  effects  of  woman  suffrage  in  both 
the  United  States  and  England  cannot 
very  well  be  measured  by  its  effects  in  a 
few  westrn  states.  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. Women  in  the  sparsel/  settled 
countries  are,  as  a  rule,  married  and  their 
interests  are  wholly  identified  with  those 
of  the  men.  Woman  suffrage,  therefore,  in 
the  West  had  no  special  problems  to  solve. 
In  the  East  and  in  England  the  conditions 
are  otherwise.  There  the  populations  are 
dense.  Women  are  forming  more  distinct- 
ly every  year  a  separate  class.  In  the  ab- 
sence   of    opportunities    of  marriage,    the 


corresponding  duties  of  a  home  are  denied 
them.  With  them  franchise  will  lead  to 
the  class  struggle  that  is  likely  to  be  bitter. 
Women  in  their  younger  years  cultivate 
more  or  less  an  amiable  attitude  toward 
men  whose  companionship  means  so  much 
to  them.  In  later  years,  when  the  p  jssi- 
bilities  of  that  companionship  grow  dim, 
women  feel  less  amiable,  become  pessi- 
mistic and  would  be  disposed  to  punish 
the  opposite  sex  for  the  general  unworthi- 
ness  of  which  they  consider  them  guilty. 
Woman's  franchise  may  give  rise  to  indus- 
trial competition  that  is  likely  to  bear 
heavily  upon  men  who  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  families.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  woman's  suffrage  may  in  time 
become  a  very  disturbing  element  in  pres- 
ent social  conditions  and  political  organ- 
izations. 


JUDAISM  IN  FRANCE, 

In  no  country  of  Europe  is  there  so  much 
hostile  sentiment  and  at  the  same  time 
so  much  indifference  to  leligion  as  in 
France.  The  movement  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  in  that  Republic 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is 
not  simplj'  a  political  effort  to  destroy 
the  political  influence  of  the  church,  but 
it  represents  in  part  a  real  hostility  to- 
ward religion.  French  socialism  which 
is  growing  in  France  has  really  become 
the  most  hostile  force  against  all  religion. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  if 
hostility  by  some  to  religion,  and  by  others 
an  indifference  towards  it,  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  Jewish  population  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Paris.  While  the  Jew-s 
are  more  or  less  ostracised  from  social  in- 
tercourse with  Christians  there  as  in  other 
countries  they  are  yet,  nevertheless,  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  and  the  sentiment 
of  Christian  life  more  or  less  familiar  to 
them;  and  perhaps  what  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  reverence  for  religion    on  the 
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part  of  the  so-called  Christians  of  France, 
is  also  true  with  respect  lo  the  Jews  and 
it  is,  therefore,  openly  declared  bj'  Jewish 
writers  that  their  own  race  share  the  senti- 
ment common  to  the  people  of  Franse  on 
matters  of  religion.  Max  Nordau  says: 
"Now  that  the  state  has  separated  itself 
from  the  synagogue  as  it  has  done  from  the 
church,  the  official  facade  of  French  Juda- 
ism has  collapsed,  and  it  is  disclosed  in 
all  its  pitiful  weakness  to  decrepitude." 
The  French  government  has  given  the  re- 
ligious denominations  recognized  by  the 
state  each  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
$8,000,000  annually  contributed  by  the 
state  for  the  support  of  religion.  The 
Jews  have  received  their  full  share  of  this 
appropriation.  As  the  amount,  however, 
contributed  by  the  state  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  support  the  synagogues,  the  Roths- 
childs have  contributed  the  balance.  The 
Jews  have  lost  the  support  by  the  state 
through  the  recent  enactments  of  the 
French  Parliament  separating  church  and 
state.  Of  course,  the  qu'^stion  which  the 
Jews,  especially  of  Paris  are  asking,  is 
whether  hereafter  the  Rothschilds  will  foot 
the  whole  bill  or  compel  the  Jews  of  France 
to  maintain  hereafter,  at  least,  as  much  of 
the  expense  of  the  synagogues  as  was 
formerly  borne  by  the  state. 

It  is  said  that  not  a  single  Jewish  family 
of  a  half  century's  residence  in  France  is 
without  intermixture  with  Christians 
through  marriage,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
the  devout  Jews  who  come  from  Germany 
to  France,  Judaism  in  the  Republic  would 
be  practically  non-existent.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  large  emigrations 
from  Russia  and  Roumania  to  France,  and 
these  new  emigrants  practically  outnum- 
bered the  German  Jew  by  two  to  one. 
These  emigrants  are  more  or  less  hostile  to 
their  fellow-Jews  in  France,  and  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  do 
not  take  any  part  in  their  synagogues.  The 
French  Jew  is  looked  upon    very   much  as 


an  apostate,  and  he  in  turn  is  much  dis- 
posed to  ridicole  those  of  his  Jewish  race 
from  Roumania  and  Russia. 

The  testimony  seems  to  be  quite  uni- 
versal that  Judaism  in  France  is  in  process 
of  rapid  decay,  but  what  is  true  of  Juda- 
ism there,  is  equally  true  of  all  other  re- 
ligions. How  the  Jews,  therefore,  are  to 
maintain  in  the  future  their  synagogues  if 
the  Rothschilds  do  not  fuake  good  the 
losses  sustained  through  the  action  of  the 
government  is  a  question  of  far-reaching 
importance.  Perhaps  the  present  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government  was 
just  the  thing  which  the  Jews  needed  to 
awaken  within  them  feelings  of  conscious- 
ness with  respect  to  their  religious  obliga- 
tions. We  have  in  France  a  most  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  danger  to  religion, 
when  religious  committees  are  exempt  from 
the  financial  obligations  that  naturally  be- 
long to  them.  Not  to  give,  not  to  open 
one's  heart  in  generous  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  the  church  is  a  blow  to  religious 
devotion  and  religious  life  generally.  Offer- 
ings and  tithes  were  required  of  ancient 
Israel  as  Ihe  acknowledgement  of  the  obli- 
gations which  the  people  were  under  to 
their  God,  and  the  neglect  of  these  tithes 
and  offerings  were  regarded  as  robbery 
through  which  ancient  Israel  lost  its  faith 
and  passed  into  transgression. 

JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION' 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1907,  there  will  be 
an  International  Exposition  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  in  commemoration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  that  place.  Jamestown,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  first  English  settlement 
in  this  country  which  resulted  in  the  rule 
of  Great  Britain.  In  December,  KiOG, 
Raleigh's  expedition  left  England,  and  on 
ihe  2(ith  day  of  April,  1607,  it  passed  be- 
tween the  two  Virginia  capes,  naming  the 
southern  Henry,  after  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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and  the  northern  Charles,  after  his  brother. 
Back  of  the  great  sand  dunes  that  overlook 
Cape  Henry,  the  Indians  had  collected  and 
by  their  attack  prevented  a  landing  there, 
and  the  next  morning  the  fleet  passed  up  the 
celebrated  Hampton  Roads  and  struck 
anchor  at  Old  Point  Comfort  when  the 
crew  disembarked  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Jamestown.  There  pioneer  life  in  the  new 
world  began.  The  story  of  Jamestown  is 
full  of  interest  and  romance,  but  cannot 
be  re  ated  here.  It  was  there  that  the 
white  nan  and  the  red  man  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  eflfort  to  settle  and  civilize 
the  western  world.  In  the  end  the  white 
man  triumphed  and  before  his  western  pro- 
gress the  Indian  was  for  centuries  in  con- 
stant retreat.  Here  the  first  English  child 
was  born  in  America;  the  first  trial  by 
jury  was  held,  here  the  first  legislative 
body  was  convened  in  America. 

It  is  in  commemoration  of  these  events 
that  the  great  exposition  is  to  be  held. 
This  exposition  will  be  perhaps  wholly  un- 
like any  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  In  the  first  place  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  world  will  meet  in  milit  ry  ancf 
naval  display.  The  great  battleships  of 
the  world  will  cover  the  plac'd  waters  of 
Hampton  roads  in  all  the  glory  of  naval 
demonstration.  The  most  beautiful  war 
ships  from  the  navies  of  the  world  will  be 
there.  The  great  powers  will  exhibit  their 
military  grandeur  and  prowess  in  friendly 
competition  on  parade  ground.  The  land 
forces  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
will  compete  in  their  gaudy  uniform  and 
brilliant  accoutrements.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  has  ever  in- 
vited foreign  soldiers  to  visit  this  country. 
The  crack  regiments  from  abroad  will  be 
here,  and  those  who  love  military  display 
will  have  perhaps  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives  to  witness  the  military  pride  of  the 
world. 

The  decision  to  make    the   occasion  one 
of  military  display  is   inviting  the  opposi- 


tion of  various  societies  throughout  the 
United  States  organized  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace.  They  think  that  such 
naval  and  land  demonstrations  will  so 
arouse  the  admiration  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  for  military  honors  and  military 
glory  that  the  efforts  for  peace  will  be 
greatly  neutralized  and  retarded. 


PREFER  DOGS  TO  BABIES. 

iNCOiiPKEHENSiBLE  and  absurd  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  ordinary  mother  of  a 
family  of  children,  the  dog  is  fast  supplant- 
ing in  the  aristocratic  homes  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  time  honored  presence  of 
childien,  who  in  such  homes  are  rather  a 
matter  of  family  tradition  than  the  usual 
experience.  Where  women  most  eschew 
the  obligations  of  motherhood,  the  poodle 
reigns  supreme.  Such  a  country  is  France. 
In  Paris  all  efforts  of  extravagances  are 
bestowed  upon  poor  little  helpless  dogs 
whose  treatment  and  attention  must  make 
their  unnatural  lives  miserable.  We  are 
told  that  London  has  its  Dog's  Toilet  Club 
where  the  little  canine  pets  are  bathed 
with  costly  soaps,  their  teeth  are  carefully 
washed  and  polished,  their  hair  is  often  so 
clipped  as  to  leave  the  family  coat-of-arms 
upon  their  side  or  back.  In  Paris,  fashion- 
able dog-dealers  do  not  icruple  at  asking 
$2,000.00  for  a  thorough-bred  Terrier.  The 
extravagances  in  providing  the  poodle  with 
fashionable  and  gorgeous  dresses  of  silks 
satins,  furs  and  jewels,  boots  and  shoes, 
card-cases  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
would  seem  highly  ridiculous  to  most  peo- 
ple. There  are  Parisian  houses  that  employ 
scores  of  girls  to  make  the  most  costly  gar- 
ments for  the  family  dog  which  must  have 
dresses  for  morning,  afternov^n  and  evening. 
The  dog  has  its  morning  outfit,  its  travel- 
ing suits,  and  its  wedding  dresses.  These 
little  pets  are  led  by  white  silken  cords  in 
their  wedding  costumes  to  the  Wedding 
Reception.      The  poodles  wear   elaborate 
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collars  adorned  by  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious metals.  There  are  rings  for  their 
legs,  inlaid  with  diamonds. 

The  food  which  these  little  dumb  creat- 
ures get  is  often  the  most  costly.  The 
choicest  viands  of  Paris  are  put  upon  the 
little  dog  tables  covered  by  costly  linens. 
In  winter  season  the  finest  coats  lined  with 
Russian  Sable  with  a  little  electric  heater 
attached  to  them  keep  the  little  dogs  from 
the  effects  of  cold  when  they  are  taken  out 
in  the  morning  for  a  motor  ride.  These 
dogs  are  provided  with  elegant  traveling 
cases  which  contain  the  most  elegant  cloth- 
ing when  they  are  taken  upon  a  journey. 
Special  combs  and  brushes  are  made  for 
the  dogs'  toilet  and  dressers.  In  the  sit- 
ting room  there  are  lounge  baskets  made 
of  wicker-work  and  lined  with  sky  blue  or 
mauve  plush  and  sometimes  of  seal-skin. 
For  rainy  days  the  pet  poodles  have  their 
rubbers,  boots  and  shoes  and  go  out  with 
their  mistresses  calling.  The  dogs  have 
their  cards  which  are  left  by  the  footman 
or  mistress  with  entire  gravity  when  thej- 
call  at  the  home  of  some  friend. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  veteri- 
narian of  London  received  a  dispatch  from 
a  lady  at  Oxford  to  come  instantly  as  the 
dog  had  been  injured  by  a  fall  down  stairs. 
The  veterinarian  replied  that  he  just  mis- 
sed the  train,  whereupon  a  second  telegram 
came  ordering  him  to  take  a  special  train 
forthwith.  This  he  did  at  a  cost  of  $160.00. 


THE  JEWISH  ITO. 

For  a  while  there  was  considerable  in- 
terest among  a  number  of  leading  Jews  in 
the  proposition  made  by  (4reat  Britain  to 
set  apart  Uganda,  a  province  of  East  Africa, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Jews.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  they  might  have  a  government 
of  their  own,  subject,  of  course,  in  its  for- 
eign policy  to  the  direction  of  the  English 
Parliament.  The  Colonization  (luestion. 
however,  is  taking,  yearly,  a  stronger  hold 


upon  the  idea  of  colonizing  where  they  can 
establish  a  government  of  their  own.  This 
is  called  the  Jewish  "Ito."  The  Coloniza- 
tion Department  in  the  United  States  some- 
time ago  projected  the  plan  of  securing 
somewhere  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  a  large  district  of  country 
where  the  Jews  might  be  more  or  less  iso- 
lated and  under  their  own  governmental 
regulations.  The  Americans  have  given 
no  encouragement  to  such  plans  and  the 
Canadians,  likewise,  discouraged  the  Jew- 
ish "Ito."  Uganda  has  of  late,  not  been 
considered  favorable  and  the  Jews  are  com- 
ing back  with  re-enforced  desires  for  the 
colonization  of  Palestine,  the  home  of 
their  forefathers..  Every  plan  of  gathering 
which  involves  migration  to  other  coun- 
tries, brings  with  its  failures  an  intensified 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  in  favor  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

WHAT    IS    THE     DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN 
SUFFRAGISTS  AND  SUFFRAGETTES? 

The  distinction  borne  between  these  two 
words  has  special  reference  to  the  move- 
ment now  going  on  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  there.  As  applied  to  fe- 
male suffragists,  the  term  means  those 
who  are  moving  in  an  orderly,  conserva- 
tive and  argumentative  manner  for  the 
acquirement  of  political  rights.  The  word 
"Suffragettes"  applies  to  the  women  in 
England  who  are  more  or  less  riotous  in 
their  demeanor  towards  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  opponents  of  woman  suf- 
frage. The  Suffragettes  are  really  giving  by 
their  tumultuous  methods  a  contradiction 
to  the  declaration  frequently  made  that  the 
women  themselves  really  do  not  care  for 
suffrage.  The  women  also  remember  how 
political  rights  came  to  the  male  voters  of 
England,  who  on  account  of  property  and 
educational  qualifications  could  not  vote. 
They  are  also  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the.  repeal  of  the  "Corn  Laws,"  and  know 
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what  a  powerful  influence  and  strong  agi- 
tation then  had  on  the  public  mind.  Their 
theory,  therefore,  is  that  a  strenuous  agita- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  them.  They  have 
gathered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  jostled 
its  members,  hooted  at  and  hissed  them. 
They  have  made  unseemly  demonstrations 
in  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  some 
have  been  arrested,  and  rather  than  pay 
their  fine,  have  been  thrown  into  prison  and 
subjected  to  the  harsh  indignities  of  prison 
life.  All  this  does  not  baffle  them.  They 
continue  to  disturb  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, smash  in  windows  by  throwing  rocks, 
and  in  various  ways  keep  the  question  of 
"Woman  Suffrage"  constantly  before  the 
TpmWic.  Severe  punishment  only  increases 
■their  ardor.  Those  who  suffer  are  made 
Iheroines,  and  they  are  determined  that  the 
question  which  they  have  espoused  shall 
not  be  silenced  at  any  rate  by  indifference. 
They  form  immense  processions,  parade 
the  public  thoroughfares,  hold  great  demon- 
strations in  the  parks  and  upon  the  public 
squares.  These  agitators  have  received 
the  sobriquet  of  suffragettes  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  sisters  whose  methods  are 
more  modest  and  more  retiring. 

0 

TEHUANTEPEC  VS.  PANAMA. 

It   has   perhaps   occurred   to   few   that 
Mexico  may  be  a  strong  competitor  for  the 


commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  against 
that  of  the  United  States  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Panama  canal.  A  glance  at 
the  geography  will  reveal  that  fact  that  in 
southern  Mexico,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  called  the  Isthmus  Tehuantepec  across 
which  a  railroad  has  just  been  completed 
according  to  the  announcements  which 
come  to  us  from  our  neighbor  on  the  south. 
At  both  termini  of  this  railroad  vast  sums 
of  money  are  to  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  splendid  harbors  and  commo- 
dious facilities  for  handling  freight.  Splen- 
didly equipped  machinery  is  now  being  in- 
stalled for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
freight  as  expeditiously  as  modern  science 
can  make  it.  It  is  said  that  a  whole  cargo 
may  be  loaded  on  to  the  railroad  train 
from  a  vessel  and  unloaded  at  the  other 
side  within  forty- eight  hours  and  that  the 
transfer  of  this  cargo  of  freight  will  not  cost 
more  than  the  toll  would  be  through  the 
Panama  canal.  Now  the  fact  that  'this 
freight  would  gain  in  time  four  days  over 
the  freight  carried  by  way  of  Panama  gives 
the  Tehuantepec  route  a  great  advantage 
over  its  competitor.  Naturally  some  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  the  present  plans  of 
Mexico  to  make  the  Tehuantepec  route  a 
popular  and  expeditious  one.  A  litJe 
competition  may  do  much  in  aid  of  cheaper 
transportation,  a  problem  that  is  now  over- 
shadowing that  of  production. 


AN  ALIBI. 


A  DEAR  New  England  spinster,  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  timid  and  shrinking, 
passed  away  at  Carlsbad  where  she  had 
gone  for  her  health.  Her  nearest  kinsman, 
a  nephew,  ordered  her  body  sent  back  to 
.be  buried — as  was  her  last  wish — in  the 
>quiet  little  country  churchyard.  His  sur- 
prise can  be  imagined,  when  on  opening 
the  casket,  he  beheld,  instead  of  the  placid 
features  of  his  Aunt  Mary,   the   majestic 


port  of  an  English  general  in  full  regiment- 
als, whom  he  remembered  had  chanced  to 
die  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  his  aunt. 

At  once  he  cabled  to  the  General's  heirs 
explaining  the  situation  and  requesting 
instructions. 

They  came  back  as  follows: — "Give  the 
General  quiet  funeral.  Aunt  Mary  inter- 
red today  with  full  military  honors,  six 
brass  bands,  saluting  guns." 
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DANGER  OF  EMINENCE. 

N  these  days  when  so  many  of 
our  young  men  are  in  places 
of  danger  by  reason  of  the 
eminence  they  occupy  in  the 
world  of  learning,  a  word  of 
caution  and  a  word  of  warning 
may  be  helpful  to  those  who  imagine  that 
there  is  perfect  safety  in  the  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  world.  Today  more 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church, brilliant  and  promising  young  men 
are  crowding  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  vari- 
ous professions  of  the  age.  Some  are  gain- 
ing eminence  in  the  law,  others  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession engineers,  in  the  various  modern 
pursuits,  literary  men  of  srholarship  and 
refinement;  and  young  men  of  philonophi- 
cal  tendencies  are  all  proudly  attaining  ex- 


alted places  in  this  age  of  scholarship  and 
professional  skill.  Our  young  men  in  this 
new  world  of  professional  life  are  often 
flattered  by  the  homage  which  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  bring  to  them. 

All  these  achievements  of  our  young  men 
and  young  women  are  in  themselves  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  Church, 
and  yet  there  lurks  a  fear,  may  be  a  sus- 
picion, that  many  who  reach  distinction  in 
the  world  may  lose  something  that  is  more 
valuable  to  them  than  the  achievements 
which  they  have  attained.  Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith,  in  one  of  his  recent  books, re- 
lates this  beautiful  incident,  which  is  per- 
haps as  correct  an  Illustration  as  could  be 
given  of  the  anxiety  which  the  Church  feels 
for  her  sons  and  daughters  who  are  rapidly 
climbing  to  places  of  distinction  among 
men. 

The  writer  says  that  on  one  occasion  he, 
in  company  with  a  guide,  was  climbing  to 
a  high  and  perilous  place  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  reach  in  the  Alps.  For  eight  hours 
they  struggled  on  in  their  ardent  endeavor 
to  reach  the  summit.  At  length  their  ef- 
forts were  rewarded.  The  guide  stepped 
to  one  side  that  the  great  man  might  plant 
his  feet  first  upon  the  towering  peak  and 
enjoy  the  first  view  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scape beneath  them.  Mr.  Smith  describes 
the  circumstance  in  these  beautiful  words: 

"And  I  with  the  long  labor  of  climbing 
over,  and  exhilarated  by  the  thought  of 
the  great  view  awaiting  me,  but  forgetful 
of  the  high  gale  that  was  blowing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocks,  sprang  eagerly  up 
them  and  stood  erect  to  see  the  view.  The 
guide  pulled  me  down  with  the  exclama- 
tion, 'On  your  knees,  sir!  you  are  not  safe 
there  except  on  your  knees.'  " 

When   we   see  our  young  men  reaching 
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some  summit  to  which  their  ambition  and 
effort  have  carried  them;  when  we  see 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  applause  of 
the  world;  and  when  we  listen  to  the  songs 
that  praise  them,  we  are  not  jealous,  we 
are  simply  fearful  and  touched  by  the  anx- 
iety of  the  guide  who  knew  and  said:  "On 
your  knees,  sir!  you  are  not  safe  there  ex- 
cept on  your  knees." 

We  are  wondering  today  in  the  midst  of 
the  ambitions  and  aspirations  about  us 
whether  our  young  men  who  are  struggling 
for  eminence  in  the  world  will  only  be 
humble,  whether  they  realize  that  they  are 
not  safe  except  on  their  knees.  We  know, 
too,  how  disappointing  it  is  when  we  are 
told  that  certain  young  men  achieving  some 
eminent  place  in  life  have  been  blown  over 
and  are  destroyed.  We  are  disappointed 
because  we  know  that  such  young  men  have 
bartered  the  talents  with  which  God  has 
endowed  them  for  a  vainglorious  ambition. 

Many  of    our  young   men   imagine  that 


when  the^  have  ascended  some  great  sum- 
mit, that  because  they  have  seen  much, 
they  know  all.  They  often  imagine  that 
because  they  have  learned  some  great  secret 
of  nature,  some  divine  law,  that  they  are 
superior  to  divine  wisdom.  The  trouble 
with  that  class  of  our  young  people  is  the 
serenity  they  feel  in  the  presence  of  dan- 
gers which  they  treat  indifferently  or  light- 
ly. Ambition,  noble  and  aspiring  effort 
are  beautiful  qualities  in  1  ife;  but  when  their 
pursuit  makes  men  recklessly  bold,  or  robs 
them  of  the  fear  of  God,  we  naturally  shud- 
der lest  they  fall.  We  love  to  behold  our 
young  men  climbing  to  great  heights,  and 
yet  we  are  anxious  lest  they  go  beyond 
those  altitudes  upon  which  their  feet  may 
rest  with  safety.  That  was  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression which  the  great  writer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  guide  who  pulled  him 
back  from  the  place  of  danger  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "On  your  knees,  sir!  you  are 
not  safe  there  except  on  your  knees." 
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HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
LESSON. 


\'ERV  Sunday  School  should 
inlluence  and  elevate  the  lives 
of  the  children;  there  will  be 
no  influence  where  there  is  no 
interest;  there  will  be  no  in- 
terest where  there  are  no  men- 
tal pictures.  The  Sunday  School  lesson 
like  the  kindergarten  lesson  brings  forward 
other  people,  other  relations,  other  times, 
and  places,  other  and  even  quite  different 
forms;  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  audi- 
tor seeks  his  images  there.  The  more  real 
these  images  in  the  child's  mind  the  more 
successful  the  lesson;  the  more  obscure  or 
hazy,   the   less    influential    and    elevating. 


Herein,  then,  lies  the  secret  not  only  of  How 
to  Prepare  a  Sunday  School  Lesson,  but 
How  to  Present  It.  It  is  needless  to  say 
here  that  a  teacher  cannot  make  her  chil- 
dren see  an  image  that  she  herself  cannot 
see.  To  attempt  this  would  be  worse  than 
"Blind  leading  the  blind."  It  would  be 
the  ignorant  (caching  the  ignorant — no,  it 
would  be  the  ignorant  attempting  to  teach 
the  wise,  for  the  children  would  be  too  wise 
to  listen.  In  preparing  a  lesson,  then,  get 
a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  circum- 
stances, the  events,  the  persons,  the  ob- 
ject; if  necessary,  see  the  dress,  the 
facial  expressions,  the  color  of  the  eye?, 
the  length  and  color  of  the  hair,  the 
shape   of   the   chin,  the   kind   and   size  of 
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the  ears  of  the  persons  in  your  lesson;  in 
short,  see  every  defail  as  minKtelij  as  fJiough 
you  were  present  looking  at  if  with  your 
natural  eye  This  is  the  first  reiiitisite  in 
the  preparation  of  a  lesson. 

But  it  is  not  the  most  important.  It  is 
true  that  the  mental  picture  of  the  Indian, 
of  the  lion,  of  the  boy  Samuel,  or  of  the 
baby  Jesus  has  an  interest  even  in  itself; 
but  stories  given  to  the  children  merely  as 
stories,  events  merely  narrated  as  events, 
the  "Woman  of  Samaria"  given  merely  as 
a  circumstance,  are  to  the  things  given 
with  a  spiritual  significance,  what  a  beauti- 
ful stuffed  doll  is  to  a  living,  conscious, 
god-like  child. 

Man  was  not  man  until  "God  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  and  he  became  a  living 
soul."  No  matter  how  beautiful  the  dust 
part  of  man  is,  when  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body  it  has  no  attraction  for  us. 

Every  lesson  has  a  body  and  a  spirit;  each 
interdependent,  but  the  latter  the  vital 
part.  It  is  not  the  gay  form  he  meets  in 
the  fairy  tale  which  charms  the  child  but 
the  spiritual  invisible  truth  lying  far  deeper. 
In  the  preparation  of  a  Sunday  School  les- 
son, it  is  necessary  to  feel  the  purpose  for 
!/ icing  it. 

When  the  lesson  circumstances  are  clear- 
ly seen  and  the  lesson  strongly  felt,  these 
two  elements — seeing  and  feeling — produce 
a  third,  viz.,  a  desire  to  give.  This  ten- 
dency is  natural  to  all  of  us.  It  seems 
that  God  has  planted  this  flower  in  His 
Soul  Garden,  that  every  good  seed  may 
produce  a  hundred  fold,  and  when  one  finds 
a  seed  capable  of  Truth,  one  is  not  content 
until  one  plants  it  in  another's  soul.  Here 
it  may  die  for  want  of  light  and  nourish- 
ment; but  if  the  soul  be  ready  to  receive 
it,  and  the  conditions  be  favorable,  it  will 
germinate  flowers,  and  produce  seeds  for 
other  souls.  And  so  the  single  truth  spreads 
until  all  receive  of  its  blessing  and  beauty. 
Whether  it  is  happier  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive in  this  instance,    I  shall  not  say;  but 


this  much  is  sure,  thr.t  Truth,  like  Mercy. 
is  twice  blessed,  it  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes. 

Knowing  the  glory  of  a  spiritual  bath, 
the  true  teacher  rests  not  content  until 
others  enjoy  the  same  exhilarating  effects. 
Thesi'  tliri'i'  elements,  then,  seeing,  feeling, 
and  di'siriiig  to  give,  are  all  that  can  h^ 
nil  iifiomd  in  this  short  paper.  The  means 
of  getting  these  must  be  treated  later — 
book  references,  symbols,  and  words,  etc. 
are  but  means  to  call  up  the  mental  pic- 
ture. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  AIM. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the 
preparation  of  a  Sunday  School  lesson  is 
the  choosing  of  the  aim.  Sometimes  even 
alter  seeing  the  conditions,  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  lesson  from  them.  Neither  is  it 
easy  to  tell  the  kind  of  spirit  a  man  has 
just  by  seeing  his  features;  but  the  more 
you  study  him,  the  more  intimate  you  get 
with  him,  the  more  readily  you  can  judge 
his  character.  So  it  is  with  the  lessons. 
At  first  sight,  one  sees  nothing  but  circum- 
stances, perhaps  only  a  page  image,  which 
is  but  a  photograph,  a  mere  tintype  of  the 
mental  picture;  but  upon  closer  acquaint- 
ance one  makes  associations,  sees  char- 
acter, comprehends  all  conditions  as  a 
complete  whole,  and  names  the  spirit  of 
the  lesson  as  definitely  as  one  decides  the 
character  of  a  man. 

The  aim  is  chosen  from  circumstances 
in  the  lesson  just  as  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  circumstances  in  every  day  life.  Only 
two  hours  ago  a  gentleman  told  me 
about  the  difficulty  that  horses  have  to 
climb  Twenty- fourth  Street  hill.  He  spoke 
in  a  general  way  of  the  futile  efforts 
made;  then  described  a  particular  in- 
stance. The  drayman,  with  a  heavy 
load  of  coal,  the  faithful  horses  struggling 
to  get  on  their  feet,  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
the  swearing  of  the  driver,  all  come  before 
me  now  as  one  group;    and  the  indignant 
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citizen,  pale  with  anger,  rushine;  out  of  his 
office  in  defense  of  the  poor  dumb  animals, 
his  subsequent  threat  to  "beat  the  driver 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  if  he  did  not  turn 
around,"  come  vividly  before  me  as  another 
group,  I  did  not  see  the  circumstance; 
but  my  informant  saw  it,  and  felt  the 
lesson  he  wanted  me  to  feel;  and  he 
was  so  successful  that  everything  comes 
before  me  so  vividly  as  I  write  this 
that  it  seems  I  was  a  participator  in 
the  scene.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  alone 
come  before  me.  My  teacher  felt  his  aim 
too  f-trongly  for  that.  I  see  the  two  truths 
he  used  this  circumstance  to  prove;  viz., 
Man's  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  city's 
neglect  to  sprinkle  salt  on  the  ice.  Now. 
if  I  imagine  I  was  present  at  this  street 
scene,  look  at  the  circumstances,  make  as- 
sociations and  draw  conclusions,  I  have 
the  secret  of  choosing  an  aim. 

First,  then  imagine  you  are  present, 
note  what  impresses  you,  and  decide  what 
it  teaches. 

If  the  lesson  be  "The  Creation,"  imagine 
the  earth  take  form,  the  light  separate 
from  the  darkness,  and  dry  land  appear, 
the  grasses  grow,  the  animals  come  into 
existence;  see  God  controlling  it  all,  know 
His  object  in  creating  it,  imagine  His 
power,  feel  His  love,  and  then  define  your 
impressions.  The  most  emphatic  one  is 
your  aim.  If  it  is  the  Birth  of  Christ,  The 
Temptations,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  The 
Crucifixion,  Paul  before  Agrippa,  or  any 
other  lesson  in  the  general  outline,  be  pre- 
sent as  an  onlooker,  live  in  the  circam- 
atance  and  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
choosing  your  lesson  aim.  Procidrd,  you 
live  above  the  present  life.  By  that  I  mean 
you  mast  be  giving  something  better  than 
mankind  has  today.  "This  standing  above 
life,  and  yet  grasping  life,  and  being 
stirred  by  life,  is  what  makes  the  genuine 
e  lucator."  This  puffing  your.^elt  in  the 
eirrumstaiices  of  tJie  lesson,  I  believe,  is 
the   most  helpful  raean^    of  choosing  the 


aim.  You  may  look  at  the  lesson,  then, 
as  a  general  may  at  a  distance  observe  two 
armies  in  battle.  Perhaps  no  one  squadron 
will  decide  the  outcome,  but  it  will  be  the 
concerted  action  of  all.  He  draws  his  con- 
clusions from  the  positions  and  movements 
of  the  entire  army;  so  the  teacher  chooses 
his  aim,  not  from  an  incidental  part  but 
from  the  entire  lesson. 

But  as  one  wing  of  the  army  may  dis- 
tinguish itself,  and  stand  out  prominently 
as  the  decisive  element  in  the  struggle,  so 
a  part  of  a  lesson  may  emphasize  some 
truth  whijh  the  teacher  wishes  to  apply  to 
the  children's  lives.  It  is  well,  then,  in 
cJwosing  an  aim  to  keep  the  application 
in  mind.  Other  guides  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

1.  Note  the  condition  and  the  result,  and 
express  both  in  the  aim. 

2.  Choose  the  truth  that  appeals  to  you. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustration  is  but  another  circum- 
stance proving  the  same  truth,  and  should 
be  studied  and  prepared  just  the  same  way 
as  the  principal  lesson.  In  the  outline  it 
follows  the  aim  which  it  illustrates.  The 
illustration  is  the  second  means  of  proving 
that  the  aim  is  a  general  truth. 

When  this  is  done  the  next  step  is  to  as- 
certain whether  the  class  accepts  it  as  a 
truth.  This  is  called  the  enforcement.  It 
is  that  stage  in  the  presentation  of  the  les- 
son where  the  pupils  accept  or  reject  the 
aim  as  a  truth.  In  the  outline  the  enforce- 
ment follows  the  illustration. 

APPLICATION. 

Second  only  to  the  choosing  of  the  aim 
is  the  application.  This  is  the  avenue  of 
action,  info  which  every  child  must  be  di- 
rected. It  is  not  enough  only  to  feel  the 
truth,  it  should  be  introiuced  into  life  for 
practicxl  uses.  If  the  aim  is  theory,  the 
application  is  practice.  Take  for  instance 
this  aim:  "True  greatness  consists  in  losing 
self  for  the  the  good  of  others:'' 
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Suppose  that  the  children  feel  it  to  be 
true,  that  so  far  as  Jesus's  life  is  known  to 
them,  he  exemplified  it-  Then  the  thing 
for  them  to  do  is  to  name  instances  in  their 
own  lives  into  which  this  truth  may  be  in- 
troduced. The  question  for  them  to  answer 
is,  How  can  we  lose  self  for  the  good  of 
others?  In  answering  this  question,  as 
many  new  pictures  should  be  called  up  as 
there  were  in  the  developing  of  the  truth. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  the  interest  con- 
tinues. 

Suggestive  hints  in  making  the  applica- 
tion follow, — 

1.  Apply  the  conditional  part  of  the 
aim  not  the  result. 

2.  (a)  The  application  is  the  avenue  of 
action,  the  means  from  pupils' standpoint, 
of  expressing  a  noble  feeling. 

(b)  The  aim  is  the  lesson  truth:  the  ap- 
plication, the  naming  of  specific  instances 
into  which  the  truth  maybe  introduced  for 
practical  uses. 

3.  In  making  applications,  call  up  new 
mental  pictures.  To  do  this,  use  specific 
rather  than  general  terms. 

4.  The  child  should  be  led  to  discover 
for  himself  the  opportunity  to  apply  the 
truths  taught. 

5.  The  teacher  should  see  clearly  and 
write  in  the  individual  outline,  the  specific 
instarices  the  child  is  to  discover. 

6.  For  specific  instances,  draw  from  the 
child's  life,  the  home,  the  playground,  the 
church,  the  street,  business  life,  etc. 

7.  The  teacher  should  first  apply  the 
truth  to  himself;  then  he  can  adapt  it  to 
the  children's  lives. 

8.  Before  making  the  application  be 
sure  the  child  is  convinced  of  the  truth  to 
be  applied. 

9.  Distinguish  between  moralizing  on 
a  truth  and  applying  a  truth. 

10.  Write  the  application  on  each  out- 
line, confining  it  usually  to  two  or  three 
lines. 

In   conclusion   we  may  say  that  the  all- 


important  requisite  is  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesson,  the  depth  of  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  truth,  and  her  love  for  her 
children  whom  she  desires  to  bless. 

The  lesson,  the  illustration,  the  enforce- 
ment, and  the  application  are  but  the 
means  of  influencing  and  elevating  the 
little  souls  under  her  charge.  If  her  efforts 
are  directed  by  God's  Spirit,  some  day 
those  whom  she  now  teaches  will  rise  and 
call  her  blessed. 

''He  which  con  vert  eth  the  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 
Bur  id  0.  McKaij. 

£1 

REVISION  OF  THE  OUTLINES. 
Church  History. 

MAY. 

References:  History  of  the  Church,  vol. 
II:  pp.  28-34;  180-224,  and  410-36;  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism — Evans, 
pp.    195  210. 

References:  Lesson  setting  time,  place. 
etc. 

Lesson  13.— The  Missouri  Saints  Find 
A  New  Hojie. 

I.  A  peaceful  exodus. 

1.  A    tacit    understanding    with    non- 
" Mormons' '  in  Clay  County. 

a.  What  it  was. 

b.  Their  rights  in  the  matter. 

c.  Sentiment    again    turns  against 
the  Saints. 

d.  The  Saints  decide  to  leave. 

2.  Searching  for  a  home. 

a.  Ray  County  at  this  time. 

b.  Visited    before    this    by    some 
brethren. 

c.  Creation  of  Caldwell  and  Daviess 
counties. 

d.  (ieneral    sentiment    (concerning 
the  move). 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  Saints. 

2.  On    the    part    of   non-"Mor- 

mons." 
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3.  Growth  of  settlements. 

II.  The  new  home. 

1.  Far  West. 

a.  Where  situated. 

b.  Rapid  growth  of. 

c.  Revelation  concerning  (sec.  11-5). 

2.  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

a.  Discovery    of    by    Joseph     and 
others. 

b.  Significance  of,    so  far    as   con- 
cerns— 

1.  The  past. 

2.  The  future. 

c.  Settlement  of — 

1.  By  whom. 

2.  Officers. 

3.  Other  places  settled  by  the  Saints 
(in  Missouri)  — 

a.  Gallatin. 

b.  De  Witt. 

III.  Apostasy  in  Missouri — 

1.  Of  Oliver  Cowdery. 

a.  Charges  against  him  sustained. 

b.  His  letter  of  withdrawal. 

2.  David  Whitmer. 

a.   Charges  against  him. 
b-  Result. 

3.  Lyman  E.  Johnson. 

4.  Disappointment  of — 

a.  Thomas  B.  Marsh  (.Oct.,  1838). 

5.  President  Taylor's  statement  con- 
cerning those  days  in  Missouri. 

I\'.  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Far  West. 

1.  The  proceedings. 

a.  Officers  of  the  day. 

b.  The  procession. 

c.  Sidney  Rigdon's  address. 

1.  Sentiments. 

2-   Significance  of,    in   view   of 
the  circumstances. 

3.  Explanation  of. 

2.  Showing  growth  and  prospects  of 
the  "Mormon"  settlements  in  Mis- 
souri. 

References:  History  of  the  Church,  vol. 
Ill,  pp.  16-20,  34-42;  One  Hundred  Years 


of  Mormonism — Evans,  pp.  211-2.5;  Mis- 
souri Persecutions — Roberts,  pp.  168  193; 
Life  of  Joseph  Smith — Cannon,  chapter 
33;  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History — 
Roberts,  pp.  432,  437  (note  1);  Life  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball— Whitney,  pp.  218-23; 
History  of  Utah — Whitney,  vol.  1:  pp. 
142-5. 

Note. — Regarding  the  apostasy  of  tv/o  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  divinity  of  the  Br)ok  of 
Mormon,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  and  em- 
phasized in  the  class,  that  it  was  not  for 
grave  sinfulness  that  they  were  excommu- 
nicated from  the  Church,  but  almost  en- 
tirely for  insubordination  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Least  of  all  was  there  anything 
touching  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Nephite  Record;  that  remained  as  firm  as 
ever,  and  was  as  boldly  and  emphatically 
borne  as  it  had  ever  been  during  their  con- 
nection with  the  Church. 

Lesson  14. — Abandonment  of  Kirtland 
BY  THE  Saints. 
References:  Lesson  setting  time,  place, 
etc. 

I.  Financial  difficulties. 

1.  Kirtland  Safety  Society. 

a.  When  organized. 

b.  Purpose  of. 

c.  Failure  of. 

1.  Spiritof  speculation  through- 
out the  nation. 

2.  Effect  of  this  spirit   at   Kirt- 
land 

II.  Result  on  the  Church — 
1.  From  within. 

a.  Charges  against  the  Prophet. 

b.  Apostasy  at  Kirtland. 

c.  Organization  of  apostates. 

d.  From  without. 

e.  The  Gentile  creditor. 

11.  The  Prophet  escapes  to  Missouri. 

1.  His  life  in  danger  at  Kirtland. 

2.  His  defenders. 

a.  Brigham  Young. 

b.  John  Taylor. 
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3.  Incidents  of  the  journey  to  Missouri. 

a.  Pursuit  of  enemies. 

b.  Laboring  (at  Dublin,  Ind.) 
IV.  Kirtland  abandoned  by  Saints. 

1 .  Headquarters  of  Church  at  Missouri . 

2.  Removal  of  "Kirtland  Camp"— 
(This  is  an  extremely  interesting 
narrative,  and  may  be  given  by 
some  member  of  the  class  who  has 
specially  prepared ) . 

References:   History  of  the   Church,  vol. 

II.  pp.  467-7-2.  487,  and  521-529,  also  vol. 

III.  pp.  1-7.  and  87-145.  (This  last  refer- 
en  e  gives  the  journey  of  the  "Kirtland 
Camp");  One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism— Evans,  pp.  226  o4;  Life  of  John  Tay- 
lor, chapter  4. 

Lesson  15.— The  First  Foreign  Mis- 
sion. 
References:  History  of  the  Church,  vol. 
II,  pp.  487-489  498-506;  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonisra — Evans,  pp.  2.35-52; 
Autobiography  of  Parley  P.  Pratt,  pp.  137- 
171;  Life  of  Heber  C.  Kimball— Whitney, 
pp.  125-93;  Life  of  Joseph  Smith— Cannon, 
pp.  153-214;  Historical  Record— Jenson, 
p.  431. 

■tune. 

Lesson  16. — E.xpulsion  of   the   Saints 
FROM  Missouri. 
I.  Attacks  upon  the  Saints — 

1.  At  Gallatin. 

a.  Election  day. 

b.  Feniston's  harrangue. 

c.  A  fight. 

d.  Reports  reach   the  Prophet — re- 
sult. 

e.  Affidavits  by  — 

1.  Peniston. 

2.  Black. 

f.  Militia  called  out — result. 

2.  At  De  Witt. 

a.  Austin's  mobocrats. 

b.  Saints  at  He  Witt — condition  of. 

c.  The  Prophet  reaches  De  Witt. 


d.  The    "Mormons''     leave     their 
homes. 


THE  VALUE    OF    HISTORY    TO    THE    SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

History  is  iuterwoven  in  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  School.  In  any 
study  of  God's  dealings  with  His  children, 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of 
those  who  were  recipients  of  divine  inter- 
position, are  helpful  in  understanding  the 
ways  and  purposes  of  divinity.  In  teach- 
ing the  Bible  and  especially  the  New  Tes- 
tament, contemporaneous  history  is  very 
helpful  in  elucidating  the  subjects  treated. 
Every  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament  would 
derive,  for  example,  much  help  from  a 
study  of  Josephus.  The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  is  quite  indispensable  for  the  ancient 
biblical  times.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome  throws  sorne  light  on  the 
subjects,  and  St.  John  would  be  better  un- 
derstood and  more  fully  appreciated  if  the 
teacher  had  some  knowledge  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy containing  the  fallacies  which  John 
combatted. 

In  our  own  time,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult books  to  teach  from  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  is  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  contemporaneou^i 
history  would  aid  very  much  in  understand- 
ing the  revelations  of  God.  The  difficulty, 
however,  arises  from  the  temptations  which 
the  teacher  meets  to  make  what  is  a  very 
subordinate  matter,  the  principal  theme  in 
his  discussions.  He  is  apt  to  wander  into 
history,  or  to  be  drawn  into  the  meshes  of 
Greek  philosophy,  or  to  digress  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  Notwithstanding  these 
temptations,  a  knowledge  of  history  often 
affords  the  most  excellent  means  of  mak- 
ing clear  theological  subjects  that  are  often 
obscure  because  more  explanation  is  needed 
than  that  foimd  in  the  book  from  which 
such  subjects  are  taken. 
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SELECTIONS 

^1 

HOW  GREAT  MUSICIANS  PRACTICE. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  which  is  necessary  before 
a  musician  plaj'S  a  piece  in  public,  or  the 
amount  of  drudgery  which  he  has  to  go 
through  in  urder  to  produce  a  smooth  and 
finished  performance. 

It  is  said  that  Spohr,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  violin-playing  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, seldom  emerged  from  his  dressing-gown, 
except  when  actually  compelled  to  dress 
for  a  concert.  However,  in  matters  musi- 
cal, Spohr  was  the  soul  of  regularity,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  missed  his  daily  practice. 

Paganini,  the  greatest  violinist  who  ever 
lived,  was  compelled  by  an  ambitious  and 
avaricious  father  to  practice  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  day.  So  tired  of  the  violin  did  he 
become  that  for  several  years  he  gave  it  up 
and  interested  himself  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  fit  of  laziness  soon  passed,  and 
Paganini  worked  hard  once  more  at  his 
violin,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  there 
was  nothing  written  for  the  violin,  which 
the  clever  Italian  could  not  play.  In  later 
life  he  never  practiced;  this  was  because  he 
only  played  his  own  compositions. 

It  is  said  that  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Paganini  followed  him  from  place  to  place, 
staying  at  the  same  hotels,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  hearing  the  maestro  practise.  After 
spending  many  hours  in  the  same  hotel  as 
Paganini,  he  was  once  rewarded  by  a  single 
squeak — it  was  Paganini  putting  on  a  new 
string. 

Rubinstein — that  thunderer  of  the  key- 
board— is  credited  with  the  following  dic- 
tum: "If  I  do  not  practice  for  a  day,  I 
know  it;  if  I  miss  two  days,  my  friends 
know  it ;  and  if  I  miss  three  days,  the  public 
knows  it." 

To  come  to  more  modern  times,  Kubelik 
is  credited  with  being  not  only  a  hard 
worker  but  also  a  regular  worker;   the  lat- 


ter is  even  more  essential  to  success  than 
the  former.  It  is  said  that  the  only  day 
which  Kubelik  did  not  practice  was  the 
day  after  he  had  heard  of  the  birth  of  the 
now  famous  twins.  "I  feel  in  such  a  ner- 
vous state  I  can  not  even  practice,"  said 
the  famous  little  Bohemian  as  he  nervous- 
ly walked  the  corridors  ^f  the  hotel,  await- 
ing the  telegram  from  his  distant  home  to 
say  that  all  was  well. 

The  greatest  foe  the  musician  has  to  fight 
is  that  feeling  of  satiety  which  overcomes 
him  if  his  work  is  not  well  apportioned.  A 
friend  of  the  writer,  a  pianist,  has  played 
during  the  last  ten  years  over  300  different 
pieces  in  public.  Each  season  he  acquires 
some  twenty  to  thirty  new  pieces.  So  hard 
does  he  work  at  these  that,  after  his  short 
recital  tour,  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  single 
bar  of  any  one  of  them.  He  is  only  saved 
from  inaction  by  acquiring  new  pieces, 
which,  of  course,  after  a  few  weeks  share 
the  same  fate. 

A  well  known  organ  soloist  once  remarked 
to  the  writer, '  'I  always  arrive  the  day  before 
I  am  announced  to  play.  This  is  not  only 
to  try  and  secure  a  little  practice  on  the 
actual  organ  on  which  I  am  goine  to  play, 
but  also  to  be  in  t>ime  to  execute  any  ne- 
cessary repairs."  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  this  fine  musician  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  night  alone  in  some  large  church, 
the  greater  part  of  which  time,  however,  is 
spent,  not  in  practicing  on  the  keyboard, 
but  actually  inside  the  organ. 

Padtrewski,  "the  fair  one  of  Poland,"  is 
another  musician  who  indulges  in  nocturnal 
practicing.  He  has  been  known  to  go  into 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Erard — to  which 
he  has  access  at  any  time— and  there,  with 
only  the  night  watchman  as  audience,  to 
pla>  away  all  night  long.  After  such  a 
night  the  great  musician  goes  to  his  hotel,, 
retires  to  bed,  and  sleeps,  awakening  re- 
freshed in  time  for  his  recital.      Tit-Bits. 
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Allegro  moderato. 


PANSIES. 
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Mu»ic  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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1.  Little  purple  pansies, touched  with  yellow  gold.Growing  in  one  corner    of    the  garden  old. 

2.  When  the  sliies  are  dreary, dreary,  dark  and  cold.  And  the  rain  tails  softly  on   the  garden  old. 

3.  In  wnatever     corner  we  may  chance  to  grow,  Whether  cold  or  warm  the  wind  may  ever  blow, 
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We  are  very  tiny,  but  must  try, try,  try.  Just  one  spot  to  glad  -  den,  you  and  I. 
Other  flowers  grow  weary,  we  must  try.try, try,  Just  one  spot  to  glad  -  den,  you  and  I. 
Dark  the  day  or    sunny,   we  musttry,try,try,  Just  onespot  to     glad  -  den,         you  and  I. 
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AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS 

I  stood  at  sunrise  on  a  lofty  mountain  height, 
And  to  my  mind  there  came  a  host  of  thoughts 
unbidden; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  light  of  day  had  swept  away 
the  night. 
Among    the  crags    and   caves,    'till  darkness 
now  was  hidden. 
I  seemed  within  my  soul  to  feel    a  thrill   of  joy 
complete. 
And  e'en  to  hear  far  out  ^beyond  the    clouds 
with  light  aglow, 
Voices  angelic,   chanting  His  praise,  clear  and 
sweet, 
As  if  a  heavenly  choir   sang   to    the    waking 
world  below. 

At   noon   I    stood    and  'gazed   ujwn  a  glowing 
scene, 


The  bright  sun    now  unhindered,  poured  his 
fiery  rays 
Among  the  crags  and  caves,  and  all  the  hills  be- 
tween— 
With  (iod  still  king  of  all  on  this  bright,  glori- 
ous day, 
His  throne  the  lofty  spurs,  and  rocks,  and  tow- 
ering hills. 
Among   the    pines    His   temple,  rising  grand 
and  high, 
Its   pillars  formed  by  giant  peaks  worn  by  the 
rills, 
Its    dome    the    arching  blue  of  heaven's  own 
sky. 

At  twilight's  h(]ur,  I,  wondering,   watclieil   with 
bated  breath 
As  sank  the  sun  to  rest  mid  tints  of  wondrous 
light; 
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And   loneliness  unspeakable,' like   unto  that  of 
death 
Fell  o'er  me,  as  gathered  fast  the  dusky  shades 
of  night. 
Then  to  my  fainting  heart  His  Spirit  whispered 
"Peace!  — 
Trust   all    to    Him  who  marks  the  sparrow's 
fall. 
He   made   it   all— each  peak— His   power   shall 
never  cease, 
By  night  as  well  as  day.  His  hand  is  over  all." 

Annie  Malin. 


PEACE  POEM. 

Hark!   what  is  this  I  hear  today? 

It  echoes  far  and  near— 
The  bells  of  peace  are  chiming  forth. 

In  accents  soft  and  clear. 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 

I  hear  the  joyful  strain. 
The  hills  and  flowered  valleys  now 

Repeat  the  sweet  refrain. 

The  songster,  and  the  poet,  too. 

The  orator  sublime, 
The  artist,  priest,  and  peasant  meek. 

Join  in  the  happy  chime. 

The  woman  heart  responds  with  joy 

To  bless  the  human  race. 
To  break  the  bands  that  bind  since  time 

Was  measured  into  space. 

Ah!  woman,  when  God  made  the  world, 

He  made  all  living  things. 
He  gave  thee  life,  and  said,  Go  forth 

With  healing  in  thy  wings. 

Thy  mission  on  the  earth  was  peace; 

Lift  long  thy  voice  and  loud, 
In  one  grand,  universal  strain, 

Against  war's  blighting  cloud. 

"Oh,  may  it  never  more  arise 

To  fill  the  earth  with  grief;" 
The  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry 

From  that  give  us  relief. 

Go,  write  upon  a  mighty  scroll 

In  every  land  and  clime, 
Implant  a  ray  of  hope  throughout 

The  corridors  of  time. 

Send  "with  the  dove"  the  olive  branch, 
A  balm  to  all  the  world; 


Uplift  the  flag  from  sea  to  sea, 
Its  banners  wide  unfurl. 

Wise  men  have  said  that  woman's  hand 

The  world  is  rocking  still; 
The  little  infant  babe  becomes 

The  man  of  good  or  ill. 

Arouse  ye,  from  your  slumbers,  tnen,     * 

Rise  from  your  lowly  bed; 
Act  well  your  part — let  blessings  flow 

On  each  devoted  head. 

In  courts  on  high,  in  heaven  above. 

Before  the  throne  of  God, 
One-third  the  hosts  were  banished  forth 

Because  they  had  rebelled. 

rhey  wandered  out  upon  the  earth, 

Producing  death,  not  life. 
And  filled  the  hearts  of  wicked  men 

With  carnage,  sin  and  strife. 

They  lead  the  warriors  on  the  field. 
They  smiled  when  they  beheld 

The  grief,  the  sorrow,  endless  pain, 
The  wreck  of  life  and  gold. 

But  bright  the  shining  star  shone  forth, 

Good  will  on  every  brow; 
Tne  Prince  of  Peace  proclaimed  aloud 

From  turmoil  then  as  now. 

He  sought  the  mountain  tops  and  wept 

O'er  fallen  men  below. 
In  anguish  cried — ah!  change  the  scene 

Escape- eternal  woe. 

Since  that  dread  scene  on  Calvary, 
His  Father  called  Him  home. 

To  dwell  through  ages  dark  and  drear, 
Till  light  again  should  come. 

The  lamp  is  burning  brightly  now, 

Nobles  have  felt  its  rays; 
Twas  lighted  by  inspired  ones. 

In  these  the  latter  days. 

Twill  burn  till  every  living  soul 

Unites  in  bonds  of  love. 
Prepare  for  Christ  again  to  come 

In  clouds  from  heaven  above. 

As  King  of  kings  He'll  rule  the  earth, 

AU^conflicts  then  will  cease; 
As  Lord  of  lords,  in  mighty  power, 

Bring  universal  peace. 

Lucy  A.  Clark. 


fUlCl^UN(il^l! 


£D/T£D   BY    LOU/^A  L.  GREENE /f/CttAf?DS 


Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richards.  I60  C    Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


A  GENTLEMAN. 

What  is  a  gentleman?     Is  it  not  one 
Knowing  instinctively  what  he  should  shun, 
Speaking  no  word  that  would  injure  or  pain, 
Spreading  no  scandal  and   deepening  no  stain; 
One  who  knows  how  to  put  each  at  his  ease. 
Striving  successfully  always  to  please- 
One  who  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  your  cheek 
When  to  be  silent  and  when  he  should   speak. 

Seek  out  a  man  who  has  right  for  his  guide, 
Nothing  to  tremble  at,  nothing  to  hide; 
Be  he  professor  or  be  he  in  trade, 
He  is  a  gentleman  nature  has  made. 

Selected. 


LITTLE  JIM  THE  RAG  MERCHANT. 

III. 

(concluded.) 

The  next  morning  Jim  was  taken  before 
the  magistrate.  The  terrified  boy  seeing 
all  eyes  upon  him,  and  hearing  the  excla- 
mation, "How  young,  and  yet  a  thief!" 
could  scarcely  raise  his  head.  But  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  poor  mother 
he  remembered  her  words  the  night  before, 
"Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  the  magistrate 
will  do  you  justice." 

As  these  cheering  words  filled  his  heart 
with  joy,  he  took  courage  to  look  around. 
There  was  the  cook,  there  was  Sally,  there 
the  policeman  and  there  his  mother  among 
the  crowd  of  spectators.  The  charge  being 
read  over,  Elizabeth  Wiggins  was  called 
upon.  Betty,  the  cook  advanced,  and 
being  asked  if  she  was  the  pers  m  that  had 
been  robbed,  she  answered  that  she  was. 
She  then   began   explaining  to  his  worship 


that,  her  master  having  had  company  the 
day  before,  she  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  that  she  had  ordered  Sally  to  ''take 
care  of  the  roast  while  she  occupied  herself 
in  another  room;  and  that,  when  she 
reached  the  kitchen  again  she  discovered 
-Jim  behind  the  screen,  and  packed  him 
off.  She  then  proceeded  to  inform  his 
worship,  that,  having  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  drawer  of  the  dresser,  she  found 
that  her  guinea  was  gone.  And  as  she 
knew  that  nobody  had  been  in  the  kitchen 
but  the  vagabond  bonepicker  (as  she 
called  Jim)  she  had  no  doubt  but  what  it 
was  he  who  had  stolen  the  money.  But 
to  make  sure  of  it  she  had  got  a  policeman 
and  having  learned  from  Sally  where  he 
lived,  they  set  off  together.  She  then  ex- 
plained that,  having  found  the  boy's 
dwelling,  she  and  the  policeman  looked 
through  the  window,  and  saw  him  with  a 
guinea  in  his  hand.  And  when  they 
knocked,  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 

Sally,  when  called  upon,  informed  the 
magistrate  that  seeing  a  poor  lad  looking 
wistfully  into  the  window,  and  gnawing  a 
dry  crust  as  if  he  were  famishing,  she  took 
pity  on  his  forlorn  looks  and  called  him 
into  the  kitchen,  intending  to  give  him  a 
few  scraps  of  bread  and  meat;  but  that, 
when  she  came  back  from  the  pantry,  the 
lad  was  gone. 

Here  the  policeman  interrupted  her,  and 
said  she  was  very  much  to  blame  for  bring- 
ing a  stranger  into  the  kitchen;  and  above 
all  things,  to  leave  him  alone. 

The  kind-hearted  girl  replied,  "If  you 
had  seen  him  there,  you  would  have  done 
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the  same  thing."  Sally  had  tears  rolling 
down  her  pink  cheeks. 

Jim  was  then  asked  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  began  by  telling  how  he  had  found  his 
guinea.  When  he  arrived  at  that  part  of 
the  story  where  the  cook's  maid,  Sally, 
called  him  into  the  kitchen,  he  looked  at 
her  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and  thanks. 
Many  of  the  crowd  believed  that  Jim's 
story  was  really  true.  And  when  he  de- 
scribed the  entrance  of  the  boy— his 
stealthy  and  suspicious  gait— his  opening 
the  drawer  and  taking  something  out- 
even  the  magistrate  himself  was  somewhat 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  asked  Jim, 
"Would  you  know  the  lad  if  you  were  to 
see  him  again?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  would." 

"Can  you  describe  him?" 

"Yes,  sir;  he  is  about  my  size,  no  coat 
on,  and  he  wore  a  grey  waist  and  brown 
trousers." 

"Why,  that  looks  just  like  our  Tom!'' 
exclaimed  Betty. 

"And  who  is  Tom?"  askedjthe  magistrate. 

Instantly  they  sent  the  policeman  after 
Tom.  And  then  taking  up  the  rags  con- 
taining the  guinea,  the  magistrate  exam- 
ined them.  It  was  plain  enough  to  see 
that  the  rags  had  been  stitched  around  the 
money,  and  that  it  had  lain  for  some 
time. 

"Look  here,  then,  and  tell  me  if  this  is 
your  guinea." 

Betty  took  it  out  of  the  magistrate's 
hand  and  examined  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
confess,  with  a  very  blank  face,  that  it  was 
not  the  money  which  had  been  stolen.  A 
buzz  of  satisfaction  went  around. 

In  a  moment  Jim  was  encircled  in  his 
mother's  arms.  "Who  are  you,  my  good 
woman?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"I  am  his  mother,  sir." 

At  this  moment  the  police  returned  with 
Tom. 

As  soon  as  he  was  put  up  at  the  bar  the 
magistrate  asked  Jim  if  he  knew  him. 


"Yes,"  replied  Jim,  it  was  he  that  I 
saw  open  the  dresser  drawer." 

At  these  words  the  lad  turned  pale. 

"Has  Tom  a  box  in  which  he  keeps  his 
clothes?" 

"Yes,  sir,''  answered  Betty. 

"Well,  I  must  send  and  have  it  exam- 
ined." 

At  these  words  the  lad's  face  brightened, 
and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  he 
pulled  out  the  key  to  his  box.  The  mastis- 
trate  looked  fixed]  5  at  him  for  a  moment; 
then  turning  to  the  police  said,  "First 
search  him,  and  if  you  don't  find  anything 
go  and  search  his  box." 

The  lad  began  to  lose  his  impudent 
assurance  as  the  police  commenced  search- 
ing him.  He  found  something  hard  sewed 
up  in  the  lining  of  his  waist;  this,  when 
brought  to  light  proved  to  be  Betty's 
guinea. 

The  lad  begged  hard  for  pardon,  but  be- 
ing guilty,  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

As  for  Jim,  he  was  not  only  declared 
innocent,  but  the  magistrate  had  him  put 
to  school  and  got  a  subscription  raised  for 
the  widow,  by  which  means  enough  money 
was  collected  to  set  her  up  a  small 
shop. 

Jim  made  such  good  use  of  his  time, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in 
school;  and  twenty-five  years  from  then  he 
had  become  a  rich  merchant,  and  even  a 
chief  magistrate,  sitting  on  the  very  bench 
before  which  he  had  once  appeared  as  a 
culprit. 

Jim's  mother  was  permitted  to  see  the 
prosperity  of  her  son,  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  providing  for  her  comfort  in 
many  ways. 

Let  us  all  put  our  trust  in  God  as  Jim 
and  his  mother  did.  God  never  fails  to 
help  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
He  may  not  help  us  out  of  our  troubles 
just  as  He  helped  those  poor  people;  but  He 
never   forgets    those    who   love   Him,   and 
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sooner  or  later  His  deliverance  is  sure   to 
come. 

Selected  by  your  friend, 

Lillian  Anderson,  aged  14  years. 


HOW  OUR  LIVES  ARE    INFLUENCED  BY 
NOBLE  CHARACTERS. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  from  the  cre- 
ation, man  has  had  a  tendency  to  imitate. 
This,  however,  is  very  natural,  for  God 
has  implanted  in  man  the  desire  to  pro- 
gress, and  imitate  that  which  is  higher 
than  himself.  This  is  true  of  races,  na- 
tions, families  and  individuals. 

We  are  told  that  Adam  walked  and 
talked  with  God,  so  that  it  was  perfectly 
natural  for  him  to  partake  of  His  holy  in- 
fluence and  imitate  Him.  Adam's  chil- 
dren would  inherit  that  characteristic  from 
their  father,  and  by  living  with  him  would 
cultivate  it. 

Nations  are  the  same — Germans,  for  ex- 
ample. They  nearly  all  dress,  look,  act, 
and  talk  alike,  because  they  imitate  one 
another,  and  are  influenced  by  each  other. 
So  also  with  the  Americans — they  can  be 
told  wherever  they  are  met  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Take  families.  If  the  parents  are  truth- 
ful, the  children  are  very  apt  to  be  the 
same.  Not  by  inheritance  alone,  but  also 
by  association. 

If  we  are  away  from  home,  we  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  influenced  by  the  people 
with  whom  we  most  associate.  So  that  it 
is  very  necessary  that  we  choose  compan- 
ions who  will  help  us  to  rise  and  make  of 
ourselves  something  which  we  would  not 
be  ashamed  for  others  to  imitate. 

Noble  men  and  women  have  a  particular 
charm  for  us  because  of  some  superiority 
in  character.  They  aspire  to  do  good,  and 
they  gain  popularity;  they  hold  out  hon- 
nors,  they  "win  out,"  generally  achieving 
success. 


We  all  know  that  it  is  natural  for  man- 
kind, as  a  class,  to  enjoy  being  popular; 
but  to  do  this  they  must  lead  honorable, 
upright  lives,  for  no  true  man  will  imitate 
anything  that  is  not  his  ideal  of  perfect 
manhood. 

An  honorable  man  is  never  forgotten. 
■Washington,  Lincoln,  Jeft'erson,  and  oth- 
ers, were  all  popular  and  honored  by  the 
world.  If  we  read  their  history  we  will 
find  that  when  they  were  boys  they  formed 
good  habits  which  grew  with  them, and  when 
they  had  a  chance  to  associate  with  men 
of  high  standing  in  society,  they  chose  to 
imitate  only  the  very  best  that  was  in  their 
characters.  By  doing  this,  they  soon  be- 
came leaders  themselves,  and  gained  for 
themselves  high  names  and  standings  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

So  we  go  on;  every  day  we  are  influ- 
encing someone  in  some  way,  unknown  to 
us,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless,  being  felt 
by  those  with  whom  we  are  surrounded. 

Let  us  all  see  to  it,  then,  that  all  who 
come  under  our  influence  are  bettered  by 
having  been  associated  with  us,  and  strive 
to  live  so  that  when,  in  later  years,  our 
names  are  mentioned,  it  will  be  with  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  reverence, as  far  as  pos- 
sible, such  as  we  now  feel  for  the  Father 
of  our  country.  George  Washington. 

Effie  Forsyth,  age  15  years. 

Pinto,  Washington  Co.,  Utah. 


LITTLE  GRAVES. 

"All!  who  can  tell  how  long  and  dark    are  the 
shadows  cast  by  little  graves!" 

Dear  little  graves!  how  thick  they  lie 

In  "Cities  of  the  Dead!" 
Their  small  forms  rounded  to  the  sky 

That  pitying,  broods  o'head. 
Above  them  bend  the  stately  trees— 

Beside  them  llow'rets  grow — 
And  evermore  the  (lassing  breeze. 

Chants  dirges  faint  and  low. 
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Above  my  precious  little  graves 

Spring  wreathes  her  earliest  green, 
And  Summer's  fairy  magic  waves 

A  crown  of  brightest  sheen. 
While  Autumn  all  her  gorgeous  leaves 

In  rich  profusion  sheds, 
And  Winter,  as  he  sobs  and  grieves 

His  jeweled  mantle  spreads. 

Near  by,  a  marble  angel  stands. 

Her  pure  eyes  lifted  high. 
And  folded  in  her  carven  hands. 

Pale  carven  lillies  lie. 
Oh!  fairer  than  the  lily's  bloom 

Were  these  sweet  buds  of  mine, 
Nor  hides  within  the  narrow  tomb, 

Their  loveliness  divine! 

And  not  in  vain  smiles  all  around. 

Sweet  Nature  fair  and  bright, 
Tho'  in  my  heart  each  little  mound 

Casts  shadows  deep  as  night! 
Yet  as  the  seasons  come  and  go — 

With  every  waning  day. 
Of  Spring's  pale  flowers  and  Autumn's 
glow— 

The  shadows  fall  away! 

And  not  in  vain  the  angel  stands — 

With  her  I  look  on  high — 
And  seem  to  see  the  sister  bands, 

Down  bending  from  the  sky. 
And  there,  amid  those  shining  ones. 

Whose  robes  are  dazzling  white, 
I  know  my  precious  little  ones— 

And  'tis  no  longer  Night! 

AdajHed. 


SATISFACTORY. 

A  U.  S.  SAILOR  who  had  served  through 
the  Civil  War  and  despite  years  of  drill 
was  bent  in  the  shoulders  and  rounded  in 
the  back,  was  passing  along  Church  street 
in  Liverpool  one  day  when  his  ship  was 
lying  in  the  Mersey.  Along  came  two 
smart  young  Tommy  Atkins — straight  as 
ramrods  and  gorgeous  in  new  uniforms, — 
who  thought  to  have  some  fun  with  the  old 
Yankee  man-o  warsman. 

"Jack,  ahoy!"  cried  the  youngest  and 
smartest  of  the  two,  "what  are  you  carry- 
ing on  your  back?" 


Back    came    the    answer,    quick    as   a 
shot — 

"Bunker  Hill." 

And  the  Tommies    pursued   their  way 
with  chastened  spirits. 

Minnie  Irving. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 

Charade . 

Logan,  Utah,  March  29,  1907. 
I  will  write  to  the  Letter-Box  for  the 
first  time.  We  take  the  Juvenile  In- 
TRUCTOR  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  charades,  and  will 
send  one  composed  of  ten  letters: 

1,  10,  9,  a  part  of  the  face. 

2,  10,  1,  a  poison. 

4,  5,  3,  8,  9,  what  some  children  do. 
7,  6,  8,  10,  the  name  of  a  dog. 
The  whole  is  a  noted  American  inventor. 
I  am  10  years  old  on  the  2nd  of  April. 
Louis  Ballard  Cardon. 


A  Newspaper. 

Cowley,  Wyoming,  March  15,  1907. 
Having  never  seen  any  letter  in  the  Juve- 
nile from  Cowley,  I  will  write  a  few  words. 
My  papa  publishes  a  newspaper  here  called 
The  Cowley  Progress.  I  help  set  type. 
This  is  my  first  letter  on  the  typewriter. 
May  Veterlaus,  aged  10. 

Letter  and  Answer  to  Charade. 

St.  John,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah, 

March  18,  1907. 
This  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  Juvenile,  but  I  have  been  so  in- 
terested in  reading  others  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  write  one.  My  papa  and  mama  have 
taken  the  Juvenile  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  we  are  preserving  the  volumes  and  are 
going  to  have  them  bound  into  books.    We 
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live  on  a  farm  and  raise  cattle,  horses, pigs, 
turkeys  and  chickens.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday.  Bishop  John  T. 
Russell  is  our  teacher.  We  read  from  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  answer  to  the  cha- 
rade by  Ina  Porter,  in  March  loth,  is 
"Sewing  Machine." 

Lois  A.   Draper,  aged  12  years, 


Goes  to  Singing  School. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.\h. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  ^nd  guess  the 
charades.  I  also  like  Sunday  School, 
Primary  and  Religion  Class,  for  we  have 
nice  teachers.  We  have  also  a  singing 
class  conducted  by  Prof.  Evan  Stephens, 
and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  am  11  years 
old. 

Kate  Willis. 


Good  Class  Work  for  a  Month. 

Liberty,  Utah,  March  11,  1907. 
I  thought  I  would  write  from  this  place. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  My 
Sunday  School  teachers  are  Sister  Mattie 
Penrod  and  Sister  Ettie  Atkinson.  The 
superintendent  of  our  Sunday  School  is 
Brother  William  Penrod.  For  the  last 
four  Sundays  we  have  had  one  hundred 
per  cent  prepared  in  our  class.  I  am  10 
years  old. 

Florence  Shaw. 


Latter-day  Saints.  We  have  a  very  nice 
schoolhouse  here,  there  are  seven  rooms 
ready,  and  when  the  house  is  finished  there 
will  be  nine  rooms  in  it. 

WiLFOKD  0.  ChRISTIANSON. 


Sorely  Afficted. 

Colonia  Dublan,  Old  Mexico, 

February  25,  1907. 
I  am  10  years  old.  I  had  paralysis  in 
all  my  limbs  when  I  was  two  years  old,  and 
was  sick  for  a  long  time  and  could  not 
walk  nor  feed  myself  for  a  long,  long  time. 
When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City  with  my  aunt  and  brother,  and 
used  to  go  to  the  Temple  every  Tuesday, 
where  I  was  baptized  and  administered  to, 
I  was  also  baptized  in  the  St.  George  Tem- 
ple. The  Lord  blessed  me  very  much  and 
I  believe  I  shall  some  time  be  able  to  walk 
without  my  crutches.  I  had  a  nice  visit 
with  my  cousins  and  everybody  was  very 
kind  to  me.  But  I  was  glad  to  get  home 
to  my  mama.  Three  years  ago  tomorrow 
my  papa  and  mama  and  I  got  home  from 
Sonora,  and  that  same  night  my  papa  died 
very  suddenly.  I  miss  him  very  much.  I 
hope  I  can  grow  up  to  be  as  good  a  man 
as  he  was.  His  name  was  Miles  P.  Rom- 
ney.  I  am  in  the  second  grade  in  school, 
but  I  have  tc  write  with  my  left  hand  be- 
cause I  was  thrown  off  a  horse  and  hurt 
my  right  arm. 

Vernon  Romney. 


Baptized  on   His  Birthday. 

Monroe,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah. 
I  love  to  have  mama  read  the  little  let- 
ters, and  thought  I  would  like  to  write  one. 
I  was  eight  years  old  Saturday,  February 
23,  1907.  My  papa  baptized  me  on  my 
birthday,  and  on  Sunday  I  went  to  meet- 
ing and  Bishop  Swindle  confirmed  me  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  .Jesus  Christ  of 


A  Good  Fruit  Country.      About  Grandma.      Beet 
Sugar  Factory. 

Bramwell,  Idaho. 
Dear  little  friends  of  the  Letter-Box:  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  to  you.  I 
am  twelve  years  old.  I  like  to  read  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  I  live  in  the  Payette 
\'alley  where  there  is  lots  of  fruit  raised  and 
there    are    many   large  orchards.     Apples, 
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peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apricots  and 
small  fruits  are  grown.  My  grandma  is 
seventy-seven  years  old.  She  crossed  the 
plains  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
Her  mother  died  in  England  vphen  she  was 
three  years  old,  and  she  lived  with  a  blind 
woman  until  she  was  older.  She  joined 
the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Then  she 
worked  hard  and  got  money  and  came  to 
America.  She  walked  nearly  all  the  way 
across  the  plains,  following  behind  the 
wagons.  There  is  a  beet  sugar  factory  at 
Nampa,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
here,  and  we  are  raising  sugar  beets.  Last 
year  the  sugar  company  said  the  beets 
from  this  valley  yielded  more  sugar  than 
from  any  other  valley  that  sent  beets  to  that 
factory.     With  best  wishes  to  all. 

Violet  Wood. 

e 

A  Nice  Birthday  Present— Answer  to  Chzkrade. 

Byron,  Wyo.,  March  21,  1907. 
The  Juvenile  was  given  to  me  for  a 
birthday  present  by  papa.  I  read  the  let- 
ters and  guess  the  charades.  -I  think  I 
have  guessed  Kingsley  D.  Thatcher's  in 
March  15th.  It  is  '  'Harriet  Beecher  Stowe." 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  I  may  write 
oftener.     I  am  9  years  old. 

Hilda  Howard. 


and  keep  our  family  records  in  it,  and  when 
my  Grandpa  Kingsbury  died  at  Salt  Lake, 
father  clipped  the  biography  and  picture 
out  of  the  Defieret  News  and  put  it  in  our 
record  book.  When  I  was  pretty  near  two 
months  old  my  father  went  on  a  mission  to 
Europe,  and  when  he  came  home  my  oldest 
brother  filled  a  mission  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  now  he  is  our  Sunday  School 
superintendent.  We  have  a  good  meeting- 
house; the  walls  are  of  cut  stone.  My  name 
is  Irene  Meservy,  and  I  am  12  years  old. 
J* 
A  Correction. 

Lincoln,  Idaho  Falls,  April  4,  1907. 
Dear  Sister  Richards: 

I  notice  that  an  error  appears  in  the  let- 
ter written  by  my  little  son,  Ernest  Woffin- 
den,  on  how  beet  sugar  is  made,  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  of  April  1st;  he  may 
have  written  the  figures  wrong,  being  not 
much  accustomed  to  write  them,  he  is  only 
eleven  years.  It  should  have  been  sixteen 
million  pounds  in  the  store  room  at  time 
of  writing,  instead  of  one  million,  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  I  thought  you  might  think 
proper  to  correct  it  on  account  of  the  com- 
parison with  other  factories. 

Your  sister  in  the  Gospel, 

Mary  Frances  Woffinden. 


Good  Ways  for  Preserving  Books  and  Records. 

Wilford,  Idaho,  March  21,  1907. 
I  never  see  any  letters  from  here  in  the 
Juvenile,  and  think  maybe  you'll  publish 
this  one.  My  father  came  to  Utah  in  1853, 
crossing  the  plains  in  Joseph  W.  Young's 
company.  He's  got  over  a  hundred  nieces 
and  nephews.  Once  my  ma  was  very  sick 
and  we  all  fasted  and  prayed  for  her  and 
she  got  well.  We  always  take  the  Juve- 
nile and  father  binds  all  the  volumes,  and 
the  same  with  the  Era  and  Young  Wo- 
man's Journal,  too.  I  like  the  stories  and 
little  letters.     We  have  a  very  strong  book 


PASS  I  r  ON. 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on. 
'Twas  not  giv'n  for  you  alone, 

Pass  it  on. 
Let  it  travel  down  the  years, 
Let  it  wipe  another  s  tears, 
Till  in  heaven  the  deed  appears, 

Pass  it  on. 

Add  a  little,  where  you  can. 

Pass  it  on. 
Strengthen  faith  'twixt  man  and  man. 

Pass  it  on. 
Thought  expressed  awakens  thought — 
Lessons  small  have  great  things  taught. 
Let  an  endless  chain  be  wrought, 

Pass  it  on. 


17  JEWELED  WALTHAM  WAICH 


$9.75 

In  Dust-Proof  Case 


Others  charge 
you  $15.00  for 
this  watch. 


DeBouzek-Huntze  Co.     $cenic  Cine  Of  iU  World 


SnCCESSOBS     TO 


DC  B«^'fK , 

27-29  W.  JO.  TEMPLI  ST 

SALT  LANE      >»: 
CITY 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.   Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


I860  1907 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  E.  IDE,  President 


An  Honest  Record  of  47  Years 

Senator  Armstrong  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate: "The  Home  Life  Insurance  Company  has  con- 
ducted Its  business  in  such  a  wholesome  manner 
that  it  attracts  the  attention  ot  the  entire  world." 


"It  is  positively  refreshing  to  And  instances  in 
which  even  the  closest  scrutiny  has  failed  to  detect 
any  Irrefularlty."— i)«««r««  JV««»  Editorial,  12-20-05, 

Speaking  of  the  Xew  Standard  Policy,  the  Weet- 
ern  UncUnoriter  says:  "The  Home  has  shown  a 
commendable  disposition  to  be  more  liberal  than 
the  law  actually  demands." 


Dbtinguishing  Features 

The  Home  Life  writes  the  New  York  Standard 
Policy  with  the  following  additional  features: 

No  conditions  as  to  residence, travel  or  occupation 
from  date  of  issue. 

Returns,  without  additional  cost,  every  premium 
paid  between  the  10th  and  20th  years  if  death  occur 
during  that  period. 

Loans  the  last  Ten  Premiums  to  the  insured  and 
still  pays  the  full  face  of  policy  If  death  occur  dur- 
ing the  first  20  years. 


Gain  in  Insurance  (Paid  for 

basis)  J906 $  6,338,219.00 

Assets, Jan.  J,  J907 19,009,550.82 

Insurance  in  force,  Jan.  J,J907 86,1)3,559.00 


Intelligent  and  honest  representatives  wanted  in  Utah  and  Idaho.    Detailed  information  and 
Specimen  Policies  upon  application  to 

M.  L.  ROBINSON,  General  Agent 
U6-U9  AtlM  Block  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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SPRING  HOISE-CLEANING 

Ever  apply  home  rules  to  the  meetinghouse?  Need  a 
new  picture  or  a  few  new  kindergarten  chairs?  We 
MAKE  A  SPECIAL  RATE  TO  WARDS  OR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


mm 


of  I907 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nlslied  up  to  the  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  in  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Parle  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists. 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  D.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utatt. 


your  business. 


THE  BEST  EVER 

Chapel  Organ — Burdett 
$50.00 

One  year  to  pay  for  it;  no  interest; 
no  fteigfht. 

Daynes-Romney  Music  Co. 

25:27  E.  First  South  St. 

Salt  Lake  City 


Go  (o 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Per  what  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 


Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method    of    doing    business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


ONLY 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utah. 


VRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  IVIusic  Co. 

Leading  IVIusic  Dealers 

109-11-13  S,  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.Utah 

J.  I.  DATRES,  }B.,  Hm^er. 


Ton  can  mm  any  of  tlie  Chorch  Publications  in  print  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store,  44  E.  Sontb  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  the  same  day  as  reeeiied 


